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MEN AT WORK. With the installation of the twenty-one 
Panaview sliding glass doors, as shown below, 1955’s most 
exciting and dramatic home--Case Study House No. 17--nears 


completion. . ae - 
We of Panaview proudly invite you to visit 


this beautiful home and note Panaview’s inspired design, 
smooth silent operation and lifetime aluminum construction. 


You will see why more architects specify Panaview 
than any other aluminum sliding glass door. 








Case Study House No. 17 designed by Craig Ellwood Sponsored by ARTS & ARCHITECTURE 
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ALUMINUM SLIDING GLASS DOORS AND WINDOWS 
13434 Raymer Street, North Hollywood, California 
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NO CONSTRUCTION DELAYS 


with Western made Soule metal windows 


*k Soulé steel and aluminum windows end construction delays caused by 
slow, Eastern shipments of windows. Our plants in California, Oregon and 
Washington supply you with the windows you want, when you need 
them, installed by our crews. Western Soulé window service means 
faster transmission of details, too. 


There’s no limitation to standard sizes when you specify Soulé Paramount 
Steel or Series 900 Aluminum windows. And our design engineers will 
assist you with problems concerning materials, sizes and shapes, to 

help you get your window at the lowest cost. A big plus service is expert 
installation by Soulé. And remember, we deliver on time! 












Opened on time! Liberty School, Marysville, 
Washington. A steel installation by Soulé 
where prompt manufacturing and service 
helped open school on time! Architects: 
Mallis and De Hart. Contractor: Paul Odegard. 


SOULE STEEL COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO, 1750 Army Street * LOS ANGELES, 6200 Wilmington Avenue 5 0 ul - 
PORTLAND, 2630 N. W. St. Helens Road * SEATTLE, 4100 W. Marginal Way 
PHOENIX, 2026 South 11th Ave. * SALT LAKE CITY, 220 Greyhound Bldg. LEADER IN METAL WINDOWS 


SAN JOSE, 460 Park Ave. * FRESNO, 850 R St. * SPOKANE, 725 Realty Bldg. 
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PETER YATES 


The Pacific Coast, not counting Canada, what with indentations 
and all, runs along northwest and southwest more than two thousand 
miles. In several places along this coast are held from time to time 
music festivals, each indicating by the name it bears whereabouts on 
the Pacific Coast it happens. The most recent of these festivals, 
inaugurated" in 1953 at Santa Barbara, California, preempted 
the entire Pacific Coast for its location and calls itself the Pacific 
Coast Music Festival. During six ‘‘fortuitous evenings,"’ to quote 
the History of the Festival, in the summer of 1953, the Paganini 
Quartet played Beethoven. The 1954 season included a chamber 
orchestra, two conductors, four soloists, and an Institute, meaning 


an importation of speakers, borrowed from the Columbia University 
Bi-Centennial. 


This season the Festival invited Leopold Stokowski to serve as 
Music Director and Conductor. Olin Downes, before his death, 
and NBC were induced from their far perspectives to salute the 
Festival. The orchestral concerts were given in the Sunken Gardens 
of the Santa Barbara County Court House. There were in addition 
chamber music programs by the Paganini Quartet and the Musart 
Quartet, and a series of luncheons with lectures and separate music 
appreciation talks directed at the programs. In the name of my 
readers | requested tickets to the four orchestral programs in two 
successive Saturdays and Sundays. These programs listed certain 
items which | felt that, in Stokowski's handling of them, we should 
digest. Among these were the Concerto No. 5 for Strings and Solo 
Piano by Alan Hovhaness; Hymn and Fuguing Tune No. 10, with 
oboe, written by Henry Cowell especially for the occasion; a Sym- 
phony for Strings by William Schuman which turned out to be instead 
Schoenberg's Transfigured Night; groups of XVII century English and 
XVIll century American compositions; Milhaud's Concert pour Batterie 
and Petit Orchestre; Charles Ives's orchestral essay The Unanswered 
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Question; Music for Strings, Percussion, and Celesta by Bartok; the 
Stravinsky Mass; and Serenade to Music by Ralph Vaughan Williams. 
Some of this music | knew, some | did not. 

The Southern California Music Critics Circle, meeting for luncheon 
at the earlier Ojai Festival, had invited itself to be similarly enter- 
tained at Santa Barbara. The invitation was accepted and cordially 
carried through at El Mirasol Hotel, with the addition of an entertain- 
ing lecture by Dr. James G. Miller, chief of the Mental Health In- 
stitute at the University of Michigan, on The Art of Communication. 
Dr. Miller dispensed witty chat about recent experiments now in 
train at various institutions concerning what happens when human 
beings try to communicate with one another by speech. Only at 
the end, when he got around to communication by music, did he 
fumble the ball, mentioning for example compositions by Heidegger, 
a German philosopher, whom he apparently mistook for Honegger, a 
Swiss composer. Dr. Miller reached the conclusion that music com- 
municates feeling, a proper affect, to borrow the psychological term, 
of any art. He seemed unaware that music also communicates in 
other ways, notably by content and meaning. He was preparing his 
audience to hear Stokowski and was perhaps being cautious. 

Between the luncheon and the first concert three of us traveling 
together found at the Santa Barbara Museum an exhibition of paint- 
ings by Paul Klee and a display of Oriental instruments. | am not 
a Klee man, but the verve of these singing impromptus put me in 
fine humor for the coming event. This cheerful mood was made 
raucous during the stroll back to the concert, when a recital of the 
Symphonic Carillon out of one of the Court Tower began belling 
at us from all directions. The 100 bell Maas-Rowe Symphonic im- 
pinges and swells upon the ear with no precise beginning or attack 
and being amplified so that it ‘‘can be heard over most of the city 
of Santa Barbara,"’ to quote again from the program notes, it 
rebounds from the nearby buildings like the whining of a mosquito 
in a bedroom. Under this ethereal bombardment we entered through 
a vaulted passage into the Sunken Gardens of the Court House. 

The Gardens are on two levels, the central part a sunken lawn, at 
one end of which, on an elevated terrace in front of a broad wing 
of the Court House the orchestra was seated under a suspended 
brown canvas. Our seats were towards the front of the sunken area, 


(Continued on Page 8) 


A FLEXIBLE SECTIONAL GROUP 


© The six pieces in this series provide the 
architect, designer and decorator with seat- 
ing solutions of infinite variety and scope. 
Constructed to our usual high standards of 
materials and craftsmanship, the K7 series 
consists of ottoman, chair, two seater, sofa, 
quarter and eighth circle. (Sofa and eighth 
circle, not illustrated.) Brass legs, jeweler’s 
finish with baked plastic coating. 
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A look at the newest of the new steel home: 


Steel is proving it can serve the family in a functional, liveable way. In reporting the findings of archi- 


















tects and builders who have pioneered the use of steel-for-homes, it is difficult to avoid superlatives. 
The structural advantages of steel framework begin on the drawing board, where they allow greater 
flexibility of design. Replacing bulky timbers, lightweight steel beams can span the width of a house 
without interior support. Thus relieved of their traditional load-bearing role,“walls” can become free- 
standing cabinets or even movable partitions. With fewer supporting members, important material 
savings can be realized . . . read how steel helped designer Craig Ellwood economize. Furthermore, 


steel framework is fast and easy to erect: a welding team makes short work of the entire job. 





Steel’s contribution to good design is seen in this series of construction photos. A modular steel 
frame designed to withstand all forces forms the structural system of this Beverly Hills home. The 


Open for inspection, Novem- designer, Craig Ellwood, selected steel for strength, permanence of form, its fine line, and minimum 
ber through December. 


CASE STUDY HOUSE #17 


maintenance. The steel system reduced the amount of lumber needed, both in size and quantity: 

Address: 9554 Hidden Valley wood beams would need to be four times the size of the steel beams used...and more than three 
Rd., Beverly Hills,California. times as heavy. 

PUT YOUR NAME ON THE LIST to receive free technical information on the use of steel in 

residential design and building. Write Architect and Engineer Service, Columbia-Geneva Steel 

Division, 120 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 6, California. 








4”-H-13# columns and 5”-I-104 beams The rhythm of the framework is carried Cantilever columns and concrete pad 
make up the modular steel frame. The out in the division of space and again in footings allow openness of structure. 
fascia is 5"-channel 6.74. Welding these vertical elements. Room partitions are This also allowed the omission of costly 
members took only four minutes. on the module or mid-module. formed footings. 























Steel figured prominently in other phases of con- 
le ; struction: Children’s beds (see drawing) are canti- 
levered from the walls with 244” steel channels. 4%” 
steel sheet was used for the wall and other parts of 
a built-in barbecue (masonry wall construction us- 
ually requires 8” thickness). All material; for this 
project were selected by the designer on a “Merit 
Specified” basis. 





Designed by Craig Ellwood 


Consulting Engineers— 
Mackintosh and Mackintosh 


' General Contractors— 


David E. Harper 








As the basic element of the architecture, all steel columns are exposed—giving a consistency to the 


design expression. 6” terra cotta clay blocks contrast nicely with black-painted columns. Columbia- 
Geneva Steel Division, United States Steel Corporation, supplied steel for the project through 
Drake Steel Supply Co., Los Angeles. Fabrication by Raymond Welding and Equipment Company. 
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with PLYSCORD are up to twice as strong. On roof 
decking, PLYSCORD won't shrink or swell; the finish 
roofing won't be damaged by buckling. PLYSCORD 
subfloors provide a smooth, level working platform 

-firm, cup-free, squeak-free. Remember: PLYSCORD! 
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MUSIC 
(Continued from Page 4) 


ahead of the roped enclosures designated as boxes. As we sat | 
became aware of a wild orchestral furor in our immediate neighbor- 
hood, of which | could discern no cause. On the platform the musi- 
cians were tuning, but the instrumental screeching came from behind 
a group of high oleander bushes. What with this sourceless irrita- 
tion and the synthetic carillon blasting overhead | grew disturbed, 
in the way Dr. Miller had mentioned as the normal reaction of chil- 
dren to unmeaning dissonance. My skin resistance, exactly as he 
had described it, became acute. Investigating through and around 
the bushes bordering the musicians’ terrace, | discovered a set of 
amplifiers, evidently attached to microphones among the instruments, 
which some well-intentioned person had turned on in advance of the 
program and forgotten to turn off. Finally quiet arrived, and from a 
large entrance of the building directly behind the orchestra, down 


a lane through the centre of the musicians, Mr. Stokowski descended 
to the podium. 


Among orchestral conductors Leopold Stokowski was my first love. 
During the eight years, roughly 1928 to 1935, when | was first 
hearing orchestral music, Stokowski was the equal of any conductor 


anywhere. But Toscanini kept boring in, and somehow after that 
Stokowski gave up. 


Stokowski's early Bach transcriptions wakened me, as they awak- 
ened millions, to the Toccata and Fugue in D minor, the Passacaglia 
and Fugue, and some of the chorale preludes. Always before that 
Bach on the organ had sounded to me black and white. Now 
Stokowski’s prismatic registrations liberated the music in baroque 
color. It must have been around 1935 when | began unexpectedly 
to resist the same enticements which before had held me spell- 
pound. My dawning critical method caused me to check very closely 
what was happening to the Stokowski performance. Instead of 
maturing, it was coming to pieces. The big effect was being blown 
up out of shape, Baroque into Mae West, in tones that swelled and 
diminished, using like so-called popular songsters arbitrary crescendo 
and diminuendo as a rhetoric, dwelling on emphases that empha- 
sized nothing, soulful fadings that merely hung on perplexed. If 
he continues in this mannerism, and he has held to it for twenty 


years, | am sure Mr. Stokowski's final breath will be drawn a half- 
measure too long. 


| am not sure whether this searching always for the imposed 
stylistic mannerism as a barrier to the simply ordered flowing of the 
music refracts inward cynicism, contempt for the audience in the 
belief that it will accept from a famous anything, any badness, 
however bad; or whether a conductor who has so gone to pieces 
should be pitied. Stokowski keeps getting out of music and coming 
back, unable to accept retirement or leave his audience alone. Once 
in a while a new composition will draw him out, stirring the brain 
tissues, blowing up old genius. | remember the program he con- 
ducted with the NBC Symphony that began with a transcribed Italian 
aria—O most dolefully sweet!—and then an Unfinished Symphony 
formless as a sack of sugar, and finally the first playing of Schoen- 
berg’s Piano Concerto, Stevermann at the keyboard, clear, cool, 
shapely, hard, well driven. What can anybody say or do about 


this musician become travesty, this travesty still able one believes 
to resume the musician? 


Not having heard him at work for some time but of course having 
read about him—he inhabits the headlines with whatever or whom- 
ever for better or worse 1 was curious. | knew the musicians 
who would be playing for him, some of best in Los Angeles, players 
who are able to read at sight with elegance nearly any music. Given 


that orchestra and a few rehearsals the old Stokie could have had us 
out of our seats. 


| had forgotten the orthophonic Stokowski, the self-confirmed 
electronic experimentalist. To quote once more from the program: 
“Dr. Stokowski's knowledge of acoustics is unequalled among musi- 
cians and is highly respected by sound engineers.'’ That ain't the 
way | heer'd it, but that’s the way it reads. The first blast of the 
overture of Georg Friedrich Handel's Concerto Grosso in D minor, 
opus 6, no 10, hit us out of the loudspeakers like the opening of a 
barrage. That sound didn't come from the musicians; it was in every 
way, except the grotesque shape and duration imposed on it by the 
conductor, unlike any tone | have ever heard from instruments. | 
am sure the grass blanched. | had feared that the shuddering echoes 
of the Symphonic Carillon would leave our ears incapable of hearing 
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properly registered orchestral sound. No fear! The orthophonic 
broadcast exceeded the carillon. The high strings shrieked; the 
basses without definition boomed and thudded. Recalling what | 
sat through in the name of Handel, Bach and Mozart makes my head 
ache. It was like being confined before a mistuned radio, unable 
to reach the dials. But | had made up my mind to survive until | 
heard Henry Cowell’s Hymn and Fuguing Tune. Twisting and hud- 
dling | stayed there, my thoughts screaming. 


I've said enough to let you know what happened to Handel, Bach, 
and Mozart. The miracle of Stokowski is his ability to make good 
musicians reproduce music as he hears it. He gets it out of them 
sometimes by scarcely a movement of the hand. Years ago | heard 
him conduct a rehearsal orchestra in Los Angeles. After the serious 
business of the morning—only a few dozen of us who had been 
tipped off made up the audience—the musicians started dodging 
for the backstage. Stokowski called them back and invited them to 
begin Tchaikovsky's Fifth. Helpless as so many Trilbys they returned 
to their seats and began playing, against their better instincts, the 
swooning and extreme phrases, exactly as he led. | saw then as 


never before the authority of a great conductor and the responsibility 
he bears. 


When Handel, Bach, and Mozart had been hanged and gutted, 
beheaded and torn apart by horses, like some unhappy subversive 
in the good old days when regal authority was becoming absolute, 
intermission supervened. | staggered mutteringt o a farther corner 
of the Court House gardens, beyond the sunken area, and settled 
myself where | might hear Cowell free of that blast 


There was an old man of Manila, 

Whose stories each began, ‘‘This'll killya!”’ 
When his friends were all dead, 
He regretfully said: 

“| shall seek other friends in Manila." 


First there was the Concerto no 5 for strings and piano by 
Hovhaness. A girl with attractive shoulders took over the piano, her 
back to the audience, and started tickling the keyboard gently at its 
extremes, in the motion of an oil pump, first the right hand, then 
the left hand, anon breaking the undulation to reach her left hand 
inside the piano, get a quick grip on a cotton-headed mallet and 
beat the strings with it. The orchestral accompaniment droned up 
and down also, and | decided the music must be visual; there was 
assuredly nothing to hear. (I had not—and could not have— 
anticipated the Zarabanda Lejana by Rodrigo; that was not even 
visual). | don’t know whether an expert, an outraged member of 
the concert committee, or the conductor had turned down the loud- 
speakers, or whether | had fled far enough to escape the impact; 
but the sound, though no less orthophonic and unlike that of an 
orchestra, was now definitely less. 


Then came the Hymn and Fuguing Tune, Bert Gassman the excel- 
lent oboe soloist, which turned out to be for whatever that was worth 
the most successful piece of the afternoon. At a proper tempo it 
would have given us Cowell in one of his non-intransigent moods 
of mild Celtic cheerfulness. But Stokowski dragged, and the piece 
was rhythmically helpless. The final work, not William Schuman’'s 
symphony but Schoenberg’s Transfigured Night, one of the most 
beautiful and interminable of tone poems, lasted until nearly dark. 
Applause sputtered and was about to go out, when a few interested 
parties brought it up with a fresh salvo and some cries. It was not 
one of those occasions when you hear everybody congratulating 
everybody else. 


| didn't go back the next day; | couldn't. | gave my tickets to an 
innocent friend who lives nearby Santa Barbara and returned to 
Los Angeles, where | visited my next door neighbor to hear and as 
far as possible see the television performance of Thornton Wilder's 
Skin Of Our Teeth. If anything had been wanting to fill out the play's 
message, the commercials supplied it between acts. ‘‘As far as pos- 
sible see’’ is not intended as a reproach to my neighbor's receiving 
apparatus. | have yet to peer into anyone's television screen and 
discover there either a clear black or a clear white; television is a 
mingling of toneless grays. 

Why did | go back to Santa Barbara the next week? | asked 
myself that. | had been offended. | had been furious. Nevertheless 
| was interested in the music, and | hoped that some of the worse 
faults might have been put right. 


The weekend, besides, was too attractive to resist, staying over- 
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night with the friend who lives at the water’s edge against my 
favorite strip of rocky beach, the Rincon; passing happily exhaust- 
ing hours seeking water-shaped rocks suitable for my terraces, flat 
massive step boulders. This time | wished a sculpture for the corner 
of my upper garden, to equate at a farther distance the oval sand 
pond. At the Rincon you need only look about with a discerning 
eye and from the fertility of rocks shapes will appear. | selected 
a choice of six and after conference with my wife made off with 
the best. Swimming here one time | found myself seawards of a 
sea lion and my wife on the deserted beach wondering where the 
other fellow in the water came from. 


Anyhow, to work. We reached the periphery of Santa Barbara 
late enough to avoid all but the last hill-echoing jangles of the 
synthetic carillon. We arrived outside the enclosed Court House 
gardens soon enough to ascertain that microphones had been turned 
off while the musicians tuned. As the concert proceeded we ob- 
served no men in shirtsleeves strolling in and out the building en- 
trance behind the orchestra, another improvement from the first 
occasion. | don't know whether they had thought themselves un- 
observed or whether they strolled there in a feeling of provincial 
self-importance. However, they'd been shooed off. 


Ronald Scofield, senior critic of the Santa Barbara News-Press, 
called this third program ‘‘one of the saddest examples of good 
musical intentions gone wrong that we have experienced here in 
some time . . . a tragic impression of fiasco.” 


“Wherever the blame lies for details,"’ he painfully continued, 
the responsibility is on the musical director, Leopold Stokowski.”’ 
| wondered he should have waited until the third program to let 
fly his wrath. Where was his courage to stand up in protest when 
Stokowski was grilling Handel like a fish! 


Indeed, the third concert seemed to me an improvement over the 
first. Mr. Scofield remarks: ‘‘It was hard to tell where Lawes left 
off and Locke began."’ It surely was, but | don't agree with Mr. 
Scofield that the music was uninteresting because it was ‘‘anti- 
quarian"’. The pieces were abominably performed, beginning each 
at the same tempo with undistinguishably the same mellow but ex- 
pressionless tone. William Lawes’ Six Part Fantasy and Air, more 
aristocratic than the succeeding suite of dances by Locke, was re- 
duced to a similar undifferentiated succession of closed phrases and 
non-sequiturs. Purcell simply vanished. The John Humphries reached 
brief animation and expired. Three of the pieces are chamber 
music, the Humphries concerto intended for four violins; the Purcell 
selections were from the incidental music to King Arthur. None was 
meant to be heard largely in the open air. The amplification, though 
less violent than the preceding Sunday, fuzzed the faint edges of 
the strings, blurring all outlines—if there were outlines, which | am 
not sure of. The basses still tonelessly thudded. 


With the same concertmaster, Israel Baker, and several of the 
same players, Bernard Herrmann this summer directed and broad- 
cast, at the Los Angeles County Museum, four one-hour programs 
from the time of Humphries. The one and a half programs | heard 
were crisp as a fresh salad. Though | might boggle at his details, 
Herrmann demonstrated, as we have learned before, that even 
slight music of a dull period, if played at a lively measure, need not 
be thought antiquarian. It may not be our fashion, but it was alive 
for the listener at the time when it was written. Play the music 
alive and the listening interest will revive. Consider what is being 
done nowadays by the Italians with music no whit more alive than 
Lawes or Humphries. Both would be more lively, if filled out and 
justified with proper embellishments. 

Mr. Scofield also reported the early American music, sung by a 
chorus draped along the Court House terrace and a flight of steps, 
to be of slight interest. | have a fondess for these little cantatas, 
of which CBS gave a generous supply during a series of pre- 
Philharmonic Symphony broadcasts several years ago. Billings’ 
Lament for Boston and the little chorales by Supply Belcher and 
Kimball have a place as genuine as Paul Revere’s pewter among the 
native American arts. They are not Handel, but they should be 
heard. Nor did they suffer as Handel did. For the first time the 
audience respond generously, enjoying the free sound of the voices, 
liberated from orthophonic amplification. 

Then came and went the Zarabanda Lejana by Rodrigo, faintly 
emitted by the orchestra, this time seemingly without amplification. 
What is to explain Stokowski's interest in this piece. And finally 
with a sudden brightness, as if some one turned on a Philadelphia 
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Orchestra from the great days, Tchaikovsky's Serenade, loudly ap- 
plauded by the thankful audience after each movement. Need one 
comment? A young fellow sitting cross-legged on the grass arched 
his hand and started conducting. A girl was beating time with her 
foot. Parents forgot to chase children. Now bear in mind that the 
conditions had not changed, only the music and the manner of per- 
formance. Although he had not done so at the rehearsal, in the 
performance Stokowski delayed the final chord of the Serenade, and 
several instruments came in too soon. Apocrypha has it Stokie then 
turned to the first violins and said: ‘That will teach them to watch 
the conductor.” 


Let me tell you about the audience. The core of it was a small 
body of people who know a good deal of music and want the very 
best. Among them were the concert committee, and the programs 
reflected, item by item, the sort of thing they wished. None of the 
music, if moderately well played in a building with adequate acous- 
tics, and if arranged in an effective program sequence, would have 
been objectionable. | could even settle, as a dull curiosity, for the 
Zarabanda Lejana. Such works would indeed have been quite 
acceptable to the several hundred persons who can find their way 
around among so much unusual music and who would have made 
a fair audience in the Lobero Theatre. 


The remainder of the audience consisted of good Santa Barbara 
citizens who, because of the Festival, were spending each afternoon 
for music as much as it would cost them to go to a movie, more than 
the cost of staying home to watch television. These people had taken 
pride in what their community was doing. They had come to the 
Sunken Gardens in whole families, all dressed up, bringing their 
children, pretty as pictures, as a compliment to what was going on 
here in Santa Barbara. Families were sitting on the grass, on spread 
blankets, little toddlers navigating unsteadily around, babies spread 
out or in baby carriages, not hundreds but thousands. 


What were they given for their enthusiasm? Good and great 
music, badly performed, in the wrong setting, amplified and dis- 
torted only because it was the wrong music for the place and could 
not have been heard otherwise, nothing they knew and loved except 
the Tchaikovsky Serenade. They were a game lot. They shushed 
the children, chased after the toddlers, rocked the babies and 
hung on until the end. They spoke for the love of music in Santa 
Barbara in just the way the concert committee had failed to speak 
for them. They were loyal. They were the public and the only 
public for whom that Festival on that grand scale could be given. 
The concert committee, having in mind its own appetites, its own 
interests, had forgotten them. 


Only towards the end of the fourth concert, the biggest audience 
of the four began dribbling out. Milhaud: Percussion Concerto; 
Ives: Unanswered Question; Bartok: Music for Strings, Percussion, 
and Celesta; Stravinsky: Mass; Sibelius—do you hear me becoming 
hysterical?——Berceuse; Vaughan Williams: Serenade to Music. One 
of these novelties, or at most two, in a substantial, well-made pro- 
gram, would have been enough. | might have stayed home, and 
some others of that inner core might have cared less—and if less 
loyal might have stayed home. These were the few hundreds and 
around them the thousands. 


If, even, the modern music, if even the older novelties had been 
chosen from music large enough to be heard properly outdoors! 


A little car trouble made me late getting there. | missed the 
Milhaud and the Ives. Crouched in my seat | suffered through the 
worst reading of the Bartok | have encountered. | had been warned 
from the rehearsals, that nothing could be made to sound right. 
The amplification settled on the upper voices; the second entry of 
the fugue crept in like a shadow; the Night Music, which should be 
all pianissimo and shadow, was built up to fortissimo and passion— 
Stokie knows why! 


After intermission a fine small chorus, sure in diction but not 
always sure of their direction, supported by double wind quintet, 
piped—1! use that word to describe the effect outdoors—the Stravin- 
sky Mass. This ascetic, bare, withheld music needs a church, or if 
secularized, a hall and a concert built around it. Except the 
Tchaikovsky Serenade, it was the best performed of the works | 
heard at the Festival, and | shuddered hearing it to think of the 
impression it was making on that devoted audience. After the first 
program | was furious, after the second regretful, but with this my 
sympathy went out to the Santa Barbara public. 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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DORE ASHTON 


THE GOOD AND THE CIVILIZED 

To speak about advanced English art, particularly painting, one 
is forced to speak about the “problem of English painting’, for a 
stubborn, islandic conservatism still dominates the English visual arts. 
In spite of all recent attempts to incorporate modern English painters 
into the international avant-garde community, candidates of the 
avant-garde there are few, and often faint-hearted. It's true that 
since the war there have been many painters and a number of 
sculptors who have made tentative steps in radical directions, but 
recently, many have turned back. . 

The problem of the English painter is not atmospheric— it isn't 
the weather—but rather, an inherited literary tradition which still 
pends like a Victorian chandelier, making its enormous presence 
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felt even when eyes are cast down. There is scarcely a painter in 
England who has not been thoroughly dosed with English literature, 
including that which deals with the arts. (One hears so often the 
defensive pharse ‘Well, you know, painting has never been our 
thing."') Since most of the best experimental art produced in 20th 
century England has been literary, it is understandable that painters 
have learned to see with their ear; to think like diarists or essayists. 
A plea made by Virginia Woolf around 1920 for a marriage be- 
tween poetry and painting equivalent to that between music and 
poetry has turned out to be a prophecy. The proof of it lies in the 
fact that the best painting being done today is in direct and violent 
reaction to literary values. Not just the ‘anecdotal’ adversary 
which still exists but is failing rapidly, but rather, those highly ra- 
tionalized systems of esthetics born in the 19th century and revamped 
in the 20th by the English literati of the '20s. 

The experimental trend in literature which flowered in the ‘20s 
and which was piloted by a band of brilliant renegades from Vic- 
torianism has misled a great many visual artists for purely technical 
reasons. In trying to adapt the poets’ ideas of imagery, for example, 
to the canvas, many an artist foundered. But it was in a psycho- 
logical and paradoxical way that this experimental literary trend 
affected all the arts in England. Bloomsburyism, though legally 
dead, has now become a meaningless institution. To expand this 
idea, | quote from Osbert Sitwell’s autobiography in which he 
speaks of a dinner party of the Bloomsbury group some time in 
1919. “The attitude, natural in the grand exemplars and acquired 
by their followers, was one of great tolerance: surprise was never 
shown at any human idiosyncrasy though an amused wonder might 
be expressed at the ordinary activities of mankind. The most usual 
phrases one heard were ‘ex-quisitely civilized’ and ‘How simply too 
extraordinary.’ " 

The ‘amused wonder" and the tolerance Sir Osbert records are 
still very popular, and the canon of “how ex-quisitely civilized’’ 
still widely applied—but not to idiosyncracies. Whatever is reserved, 
carefully constructed in a recognizable system can be called ‘‘civil- 
ized."’ What is actually idiosyncratic is politely rejected. What to 
the Bloomsburyites was a cultivated and somewhat ironic attitude 
has become to the present-day English man-of-the-arts a passive 
mannerism. All this is useful to bear in mind when we consider the 
curious backtracking among many English painters. 

When | started combing galleries and studios in London for work 
capable of arousing more than amused wonder, | encountered a 
feeling of discouragement among dealers and painters. Where two 
years ago there seemed to be a flux toward the open seas, now 
most activity seems confined to safe harbors. Although a few paint- 
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ers have begun to absorb the painterly lessons of the American and 
French abstract expressionist, many seem still to fear the sensuous 
surface. This reticence is amusingly demonstrated by the current 
vogue among painters and dealers alike to put all oils under glass, 
so that even the daringly brushed surfaces are legitimized by being 
once-removed from the spectator (a bit of unconscious Victorian 
puritanism). The moment of retrogression is also underlined by the 
current interest, particularly among students, in a new realism which 
turns out not to be new at all. It is the same old pole which seems 
to attract each generation of English painters with an undying mag- 
netism. This realism is concerned with a romantic interpretation of 
themes, usually literary themes, and is technically abetted by slick 
oily paint with strokes smoothed away, and the heather, sand, cloud 
and coal colors of local origin. Welsh miners, bird-vendors, pigeons 
and overcast downs, and real ordinary people doing real things are 
the subjects of this realism reborn every few years in England. The 
new realism is most damaging in sculpture where a number of gifted 
young artists have begun to trim their own sails. | saw dozens of 
small, spindly bronzes of seated ladies; a number of very nu» ly 
animals; pale versions of the sicklish inventions of Germaine Richier, 
and some variations of Giacometti. Even so marked a talent as 
Armitage seems to have caught the malady and recently turned out 
a number of small variations on his marching figures which are only 
too civilized. | was told that the smallness (not only physical) is 
due partly to the fact that casting is a big problem in England and 
that he is trying to do most of his own work—ergo, things must 
be small and not too complicated. But surely there must be other 
means. 

Before discussing the few exceptions to the general rule of con- 
servatism in the visual arts, | would like to point out that all of the 
arts at present in England, including the exalted literary arts, seem 
to be in comparable condition. In the September issue of the London 
Magazine, editor John Lehmann comments on an article by Lawrence 
Lipton which discussed American writers and their vigorous body- 
blows to billboard culture. Mr. Lehmann says: ‘‘The first thing that 
strikes an Englishman is the contrast. . . . There has been no liter- 
ature (in England) of violent protest, or indeed of protest at all... 
the revolutionary bitterness of the ‘30's has died away, the stink 
bombs aimed at the hypocrisies and pomposities of our social life in 
the '20's are thrown no more... Is there no need, in tight little 
Britain of the ‘50's of artists to ‘wage contention with their times’ 
decay’? .... It is the absence of passion that begins to frighten one 
today.” 

Certain passions are condoned even in England. There are many 
passions which can be expressed in refined, civilized terms. But 
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what of the phoenix-like passions of the painter whose work is, as 
so many painters have said, the sum of destructions; whose life-force 
is thrown into the violent thrust, then checked by reason and love 
for form? These artists, in their unpredictability, are misprized in 
in England. 

Among English painters who fall out of the ‘‘civilized’’ pattern 
and who work in the lonely extreme is Alan Davie. He was born 
in Scotland in 1920, studied painting for a short time there before 
the war, spent six years at war and began to paint seriously only 
after exhausting a will to poetry. Like many of the younger English 
painters, he went abroad as quickly as possible after the war and 
in Venice, in 1947, came across Peggy Guggenheim and her star- 
tling collection (How many European artists haven't been affected 


(Continued on Page 35) 




































One of the most serious problems in teaching 
Human Rights is to avoid political confusion. 
The Universal Declaration of Human Rights, for 
the most part, expresses fundamental principles 
which are above and beyond partisan politics. 
But the application in practice of each of the 
articles of the Declaration does in fact involve 
political considerations. Moreover, the teaching 
of Human Rights is of particular value to young 
people in their late teens, at a time when they 
are most likely to be starting to take an active 
interest in politics. 

There is danger, therefore, that such teaching 
may have the totally undesirable effect of bring- 
ing political controversy into the schools. An 
expert in this field, M. Louis Francois, Secretary- 
General of the French National Commission for 
Unesco, discusses the problem and offers a solu- 
tion in a small book which was recently pub- 
lished by the Commission. 

First of all, he points out that all Human Rights 
present political problems, and he quotes specific 
articles of the Declaration as examples. 

Article 2: ‘Everyone is entitled to all the rights 
and freedom set forth in this Declaration, with- 
out distinction of any kind, such as race, color, 
sex, language, religion, political or other opin- 
ion, national or social origin, property, birth or 
other status... When one considers the role of 
women in Moslem society or of colored people 
in many countries, it is obvious that a teacher 
will have difficulties in answering some of the 
questions asked by his pupils. 

Article 5: ‘‘No one shall be subjected to tor- 


ture or to cruel, inhuman or degrading treatment 


or punishment."’ Yet, though history until 1939 
seemed to tend toward the elimination of these 
evils, they reappeared in their ugliest forms. 
Pupils will ask why torture was revived and why 
concentration camps with all their horrors were 
re-established; and again teachers will be hard 
put to give answers. 

Article 9: *‘No one shall be subjected to arbi- 
trary arrest, detention or exile.'' Unfortunately, 
this is not yet a statement of a Human Right 
which has definitely been won; it remains an 
expression of hope, and even a protest against 
practices which are still all too common. 

The problem of the limits of police power is 
brought up by Article 12: *‘No one shall be sub- 
jected to arbitrary interference with his privacy, 
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family, home or correspondence, nor to attacks 
upon his honor and reputation." 

It is quite natural that the adolescent whose 
eyes are opening to the world around him should 
ask embarrassing questions of the teacher. For 
young people of 16 or 17 years of age are 
becoming aware of the gap between the prin- 
ciples which are taught to them and the reality 
of social life which they can see for themselves. 
This awareness may lead either to a spirit of 
revolt or to the acceptance of injustice. 

Instead of trying to avoid this problem, the 
teacher had better face it head on, attempting 
in his instruction of Human Rights to prevent the 
students from forming summary judgments or 


“badly digested"’ opinions. The first task is to_ 


provide full and complete documentation on the 
question. For only on the basis of such deep 
study can well-thought-out opinions be formed, 
and the various solutions considered in proper 
perspective. And it needs to be kept in mind 
that on the subject of Human Rights, as in all 
human problems, there are in fact differing 
solutions to be weighed. 

In view of the bitter conflicts of opinion in 
the modern world, it is more than ever necessary 
to disentangle teaching from political passions 
and prejudices; and to promote a spirit of tol- 
erance and mutual understanding. This should 
not be based upon either smug optimism or on 
timid resignation; as far as possible it should 
stem from a clear view of realities, and should 
permit everyone to contribute, to the fullest limit 
of his energy, to the progress and pacification 
of the world. Such objectivity leads quite natur- 
ally to tolerance. 

Thus the goal of teaching about Human Rights 
is to help qualify young people to make their 
own political choices later on. To achieve this 
goal, the teacher can and must talk about polliti- 
cal problems in the classroom—but he cannot 
and should not take a partisan position, and 
thereby get directly involved in political activity 
as such. The best method to be used in courses 
of study about Human Rights is that of guided 
discussions, honestly and efficiently directed, dur- 
ing which all the participants are given com- 
plete treedom to criticize one another's ideas. 
The success of such lessons depends largely on 
the care he takes to prove to his pupils that he 
is really seeking the truth rather than maintain- 
(Continued on Page 33) 
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education for design 


BY MICHAEL FARR 
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It is suggested that design will improve if its aims 
are clarified: that the products of industry will more 
adequately serve people’s needs, and through beauty 
enrich their lives, if designers gain a better under- 
standing of their role in civilization. What then are 
the aims of design and what chance have they of 
being fulfilled? 


The aims of design are those of education itself. 
Design should enlarge and enliven human intellectual 
and emotional experience; it should enable us to make 
more precise and more profound demands on our 
environment. And yet all this is but vain theory if 
design fails to become, at the same time, the undis- 
puted raison d’etre of both industry and commerce. 
For, just as the numerical vastness of modern society 
can, for the bulk of its needs, be served by no other 
form of design than that which may be mechanicallv 
reproduced in quantity, so must the manufacturer and 
his workers concentrate on design that earns them a 
living. We must face the fact that the commercial 
aspect of design is no less important than its humane 
aspect. Today, unlike an eighteenth century civi- 
lization supporting crafts in small workshops, the 
commercial life and the human life thrive together, 
or they do not thrive at all. 

But, in addition to keeping the wheels of industry 
turning, what can we expect of design? As an ele- 
ment in man’s education, design embodies the power 
to enhance or degrade human life. Readily comes to 
mind the comparison between two cities in any west- 
ern country that we know. The one sprawls with 
haphazard suburban terraces and tenements meander- 
ing their way toward an approximate centre of smoke- 
blacked monoliths and sunless streets. The other is 
ordered and open, with houses and business buildings 
articulated in groups to allow free movement in wide 
streets and green parks. Man instinctively tries to 
escape from one city, while he is attracted to live in 
the other, and yet design is responsible for both. 
In England we find that a best-selling pattern of 
wallpaper can affect 20,000 rooms and perhaps, inter- 
mittently, the lives of 100,000 people for five years 
or more. Can we say what happens to those people if 
the design is ugly? Probably we should infer that 
their lives have been degraded, but if we asked them 
for comment most would look puzzled, stumped for 
an answer. 

The majority of people are calmly unaware of the 
effect of design on their lives; the minority are 
actively, but partly impotently, advocating improve- 
ments in the function and appearance of our environ- 
ment. To some extent it will always be like this; 
there are fewer teachers than there are students in 
any school. But what is serious is the fact that most 
people in England, Europe and perhaps in America 
also, do not listen to the critical minority; do not 
realize that designers, as human beings, exist. This 
situation has two causes: on the one side people do 
not know what legitimately to expect from design, 
and on the other, manufacturers and designers do not 
sufficiently know what people want and are often 
ignorant of achievements elsewhere. 

This simplification takes us to the core of the 
problem. Although design will improve if its aims 
are clarified, it will only do so if its origins are 
analysed and understood. The origins as well as the 
aims of design must be held in mind at once. 

Take origins first. We do not live in an ideal state, 
therefore we must know what can legitimately be 
expected from our mass-producing industries before 
insisting that it be achieved. To begin with, the de- 
signer is not a free artist in the sense that the painter 
may be said to be free. He works on ideas in his 
studio, but they seldom materialize into design proj- 
ects until the co-~peration of one or more outside 
intelligences is enlisted. There is no need to stress 
here the concept of teamwork; only to recognize, first 
of all, the limitations it imposes on the development 
of the designer’s ideas. Designing is largely done 
in committee and it is reasonable to assume that in 
terms of directness and vitality of impact the product 
which bears the handwriting of one man is preferable 












































to that which bears the marks of many. And yet two 
heads are better than one; the product that develops 
under the guidance of two equally concerned but dif- 
ferently tuned intelligences—for example those of the 
designer and the chief engineer—gains by maturing 
more readily. 

Much designing in Britain is done in committee, 
though little of it with the designer in the chair. The 
persons involved in a product’s development are 
numerous: the manufacturer himself will be there 
when many vital stages are reached; his sales man- 
ager is called in, particularly at the beginning and 
the end of the process; while for technical research 
and production six or more representatives might be 
needed. When measured against its responsibilities, 
the size of a design committee seldom appears to be 
large. The committee’s decisions can affect the liveli- 
hood of the Company’s employees, its capital and its 
balance sheet, let alone the public that needs the 
product. 

We are indeed at the core of the industry, if not 
of a civilization itself, when we consider design. We 
live by creating things that are suitable for sale to 
someone else, and the design committees in innumer- 
able factories are the focal points of this activity. 
Their significance in our man-made scheme of things 
is evident; how then do they operate? 

Such a question should not be sidetracked by stating 
that ideally the designer guides the team, as a chair- 
man can guide his board toward a series of “right” 
decisions. It is rather the way in which the committee 
members communicate with each other that matters. 
Can the designer sufficiently appreciate the experience 
that the engineer brings to the table and comprehend 
his terminology? Can the engineer follow sympa- 
thetically as well as objectively the designer’s views? 
And can the manufacturer cultivate sufficient impar- 
tiality to contribute to their discussion in a way that 
keeps factors like time, cost and taste in perspective? 
As Professor J. Z. Young points out in his book 
Doubt and Certainty in Science, “Improvement ir 
communication leads to increasing accuracy, directness 
and completeness of description.” Elsewhere in the 
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book, speaking of the uncertainties that arise as sci- 
entists venture to talk in unaccustomed ways, he as- 
serts that the “extension of communication is often 
the prelude to entirely new discovery.” 

In these terms the creative element in design team- 
work can be expressed. It is akin to the poet’s act 
of creation: the way in which he co-ordinates his 
thoughts to become speech or writing. On the point 
of utterance his ideas face reality, accept the limita- 
tions of language, and are formulated. So the design 
idea grows or withers according to the effort made by 
each member of the team to communicate with the 
others. An original view introduced by one member 
disturbs the balance, becomes a fresh standpoint to be 
reached by his colleagues, each of whom is able to 
reject it, modify it or accept it according to his ability 
to communicate. 

Now design in British industry is only partly car- 
ried on like this. It is true that the committee system 
is prevalent, but in the majority of cases the members 
have too little sympathetic correspondence with each 
other. When carrying out my recent survey of design 
in Britain, I discovered that specialization at all levels, 
from executive to operative, was the chief obstacle in 
the path of effective communication. Naturally this 
is not a serious problem in all firms. If we assume in 
this context that better communication leads to im- 
proved design, then it is significant that in cases where 
the manufacturer himself has high design standards 
the products of his factory tend to exploit and even 
surpass them. The force of his control can conquer 
opposition lower down the executive scale and mould 
indifference into active support for the work of his 
designer. But the system, of course, works equally 
effectively where the manufacturer has a reactionary 
approach to design; a condition which is in fact more 
common than the other. The limitations of the auto- 
cratic method are evident: it is unstable, being liable 
to the whims and fancies of the boss, and although it 
may achieve the ‘right’ solution it can only do so by 
making a detour around the real problem. 

While it is imperative that design should be the 
responsibility of top-level management, it must be 
recognized that such responsibility is ineffective unless 
delegated to all levels of the production and selling 
system. It is there that the dangers of specialization 
should be overcome for the design of the product will 
suffer unless all concerned in it appreciate each other’s 
experience and recognize each other’s aims. 

We need to find the best practicable methods of 
providing each young recruit for industry with a broad 
appreciation of the aims and activities of his future 
colleagues. Instruction currently given in economics 
and psychology to students destined for the executive 
branches of industry, to some engineers and few de- 
signers, is only partly useful. The disciplines which 
they entail are as specialized as any course on stress 
calculation or electronics, and as limiting. When it 
comes to communicating with others to solve a com- 
mon problem, the executive economist or the execu- 
tive psychologist is just as inflexible in his outlook 
as the purely art-trained designer. A unifying knowl- 
edge must be introduced to equip all participants with 
common ground for discussion and a common aim. 

Few would dispute that the paramount aims in any 
industry are larger sales and lower costs. The urge 
to make money is a social phenomenon to be accepted; 
it is the way it is made that must be questioned. 
Industry thrives by designing goods and producing 
them for sale at a profit. The goods themselves are 
called ‘designs’; and perhaps this will help to clarify 
our thoughts in the search for common ground. At 
all stages in the commercial process people are con- 
cerned with designs, tending to affect them decisively 
at their inception and completion. The manufacturer, 
designer, research and technical engineers, production 
and sales managers act upon a design according to 
their individual, specialized knowledge. It is apparent 
that in the majority of cases they do not look upon 
it as something which is to become essentially part 
of someone else’s life. If this tendency to regard a 
design simply as a specialized projection of their 
‘technical’ experience could be balanced by the ability 





to view it as an entity destined to meet the needs and 
preferences of the purchaser, then common ground 
for appreciating each other’s contribution would be 
achieved. 

It may be thought that industrialists do this already. 
Indeed, how do companies survive at all if they dis- 
regard the demands of the market? However, the 
question I want to raise is distinct from market 
demands, as they are generally understood, and relates 
to people’s needs and preferences. What sold last time 
can perhaps be used by the designer when he is form- 
ulating his initial ideas. It is not a forecast of market 
trends, but a hint to the man who is doing the original 
work and best given to him alone, for with all others, 
and chiefly the sales manager, it can become an impos- 
sible hindrance to the development of a new idea. 
And yet no designer or engineer can do useful work 
which others will purchase if he exists in a vacuum. 
He and his colleagues must have some correspondence 
with their public. 

It is doubtful if an investigation among designers, 
to find out what they know of the needs and prefer- 
ences of their public, would be able to report anything 
more significant than the fact that they are members 
of the public themselves. They have families, own 
houses, ride in cars, and associate themselves with 
their fellow men in a thousand different ways. But 
they only know a little about the manner in which 
even their friends live, and probably nothing about 
those people who rank as purchasers of the products 
they design. How pitifully inadequate are these un- 
conscious attempts to feed market intelligence back 
to the designer! How can he satisfy people, let alone 
enhance their lives and widen their experience, when 
each product he designs is reproduced ten thousand 
times for placing in ten thousand different homes he 
has never seen? 

The question is worth asking in spite of the im- 
possibility of finding a neat answer. Only in rare 
instances where the client is willing to commission a 
special design for himself, can the designer know 
accurately what is expected of him. Before the factory 
system took its hold on industry, that is before men 
were grouped to produce a quantity of identical 
objects by dividing the designing, making and selling 
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activities among themselves, there was full scope 
for a close give-and-take relationship between the 
designer-craftsman and his client. The one shared in 
the other’s ideas before the single result of their 
liaison was produced. This led naturally to improve- 
ments according to the aims, or rather the design 
standards, held by maker and client. 

Nowadays, with industry’s tendency to increase pro- 
duction running parallel with a diminishing number 
of different designs, is it feasible to argue the case 
for closer contact between designer and public? AI- 
though physical contact is naturally out of the ques- 
tion, a great deal could be done to learn more about 
people’s needs and preferences. In addition to pro- 
moting the cause of good modern design, greater 
thought should be given to synthesizing what is known 
about public taste. This is no grand proposal for 
whitewashing the already numerous campaigns in in- 
dustry for the ‘levelling down’ of taste to serve a mass 
market. 

How could this object be achieved? How could the 
research be carried out? In what way could its 
results best give a lead to the designer? Although the 
scope and complications of this proposal are beyond 
a short paper, some tentative suggestions can be made. 
To begin with, the central question to ask is “Why do 
you furnish your home in this way?”; and not, with 
a sample product in either hand, “Which design do 
you prefer?” We need to know why people behave 
as they do, before asking them how they are likely 
to respond if a certain design came their way at a 
time when they needed it and had the money to pay 
for it. This information could be elicited by a survey, 
limited to certain areas of the country, and perhaps 
to particular income groups. The technique used by 
the market research organizations of taking a sample 
would be a necessary limitation, but it must be ad- 
mitted that to get worthwhile results over sufficiently 
large areas, the scheme would involve great cost. 

If we suppose that such a proposal were adopted, 
say by several universities working together, then 
what is the type of information needed? The designer 
would need to know how products made by his firm 
and its competitors are used. He could be helped by 
such questions as these: Do more or less people at- 
tempt to organize their homes creatively, given the 
usual quantity of furnishings and equipment? Do 
they accept stock suites of bedroom or living room 
furniture as inviolable? Or, do they prefer a changed 
appearance in their homes every two or three years, 
and does this merely mean new wallpapers, paint and 
fabrics? Essential additions to this general picture 
could best be furnished by the anthropologist who 
could, with the aid of work-study and anthropometry, 
compile data on living habits, bringing in the degree 
of interest shown in twentieth century music, ballet, 
American versus Japanese films, schools of modern 
art, and so on. As no one yet knows what a large 
sample of the population needs and prefers in its 
environment, the questionnaire for disinterested re- 
search of this type can only be tentatively sketched. 
But it is clear even from this short selection how much 
the designer and his colleagues need to learn. 

The danger of placing too much reliance on statis- 
tics should not, of course, be overlooked. The impor- 
tant role taken by accountants in modern business 
fastens what seems to be undue significance to figures. 
Armed with figures which indicate by percentages the 
public’s opinion of certain ideas on design, the manu- 
facturer can face his designer with what he believes 
to be an accurate statement of public taste. The de- 
signer must comply with the results of research. In 
doing so he may easily be persuaded to set aside his 
imagination which will become atrophied progres- 
sively as the initiative for new ideas passes from him 
to a market research organization which, again work- 
ing by percentages, will be able to present a convinc- 
ing picture of the product that people would like 
to buy in the future. 

For these reasons I stress the need for disinterested 
research carried out with the independence that uni- 
versities are best able to furnish. The pattern of con- 
sumer preferences would be built up progressively, 


(Continued on Page 32) 














These are TECHNIQUES which may be ap- 
plied and related to architectural use. They 
have in common an exploratory approach: basic 
research on materials and tools. 

In the use of each medium there is a flow and 
freedom natural to it, limited however by the 
character of the wood, concrete or machine. In 
the lenses | have found a way of overcoming 
this material limitation. The motion picture tech- 
nique is the culmination of efforts to achieve 
release from the static. It abstracts the visual 
image in a series of metamorphoses and cap- 
tures experiences beyond reality. Reality is one 
thing; abstraction is a million things. 

The illustrations on concrete suggest the treat- 
ment of flat surfaces on concrete walls, either 
in relief or complete penetration, and of cubes 
wherein space is continuous and related to the 
mass. 

The illustrations on wood show four and eight 
foot timbers that have been cut by machine. 
With this technique it is so easy to cut gener- 
ously into the wood and reveal its inner structure 
that one can indulge in a rich diversity of de- 
sign. Yet the forms gain in simplicity and clean- 
liness by the limitations of the tool. Decoratively 
the technique can be applied to columns, panels, 
room dividers and outdoor structures without 
making aesthetic demands in its own right. For 
structural use the wood is strengthened by the 
counterbalancing of the grain. 

The abundance of new materials constantly 
being created challenges us to a study of their 
possibilities and limitations. What are their 
characteristics? How can they be related to 
each other and to the familiar materials already 
in use? Only pure research can discover the 
answers to these basic questions and organize 
the resulting body of information into a useful 


vocabulary for modern expression. 























































































JAN DE SWART 





WOOD STUDIES 


I feel that this technique does not re- 
sult in little works of art which stand self- 
importantly and with a certain detach- 
ment in architectural space, but rather 
that they constitute a light and stimulat- 
ing accompaniment to the architectural 
theme. 


It is important too that the technique 
is so direct and so simple that it would 
not burden the most modest budget, while 
the effect can be sumptuous and intricate 
like that of a precious carving. 
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JAN DE SWART 
CONCRETE STUDIES 


These illustrations show the beginning of a project on reinforced concrete. My first endeavor was 
to make concrete surfaces more interesting without interfering with the present technique of pouring 


concrete in forms: to obtain a decorative surface that is part and parcel of the structural wall instead 
of an applied effect. 


A second aim was to pierce garden walls completely so that plants can grow in the wall, water can 
collect into countless little pools, or light can emanate from the spaces. Stained glass may be em- 
bodied in the casting to create various color and lighting effects. 


Another subject of study was the application and confinement of color in the cavities, as shown in 
the picture on the upper right. 


The lower pictures show structures of cast reinforced concrete completely perforated with a conti- 


nuity of varied space. This is an economically feasible way of casting smooth-surfaced play structures 
for children. 





THE FILM 


This is an object in motion from the experimental 
film ‘‘Metamorphoses.’’ Countless transitions take 
place between the phases here shown. This film is 
the result of a new technique in making motion pic- 
tures, a technique with the unlimited possibilities of 
the animated cartoon, but without its prohibitive cost 
and time factors. This answers a very definite need 
in the field of product advertising and opens up an 
unexplored realm of visual experience to the creative 
artist. The effect of almost organic transformation 
from realism to abstraction, which is the essence of 
this process, constitutes a stimulating new medium 
in art education. 

The metamorphosis is not alone in the forms but 
also in the colors. One portion of the image may be 
refracted into the path of another, so that if one part 
is blue and the other red, the camera records purple 


even though there was no purple. These effects can 
be controlled at will and made to vary in endless 
transpositions. The lens may also be given any desired 
characteristics of line or composition, so that every- 
thing seen through it, no matter how confused and 
unbeautiful, is reorganized and compelled into this 
order. By the continuous displacement of the line of 
sight, the constant change of the size and shape of 
the field of vision, and the continual shifting of the 
focal length, so many variables are brought into play 
that there is no repetition throughout the entire 
sequence. 

| find a similarity in my experience of seeing with 
my mind and seeing through my lenses. The image 
is released into continuous motion through the lens 
just as the image which the eye records on the mind 
undergoes countless fleeting transformations, revealing 
a new relationship and a new significance in each 
aspect. 
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ELEVATION 


This preliminary design for an experimental 
house has been developed for the Monsanto 
Chemical Company in a broad program to de- 
velop sound uses of plastics for the construction 
industry. The basis of the design is a molded 
module, 8 by 16 feet, which is bent to form ceil- 
ing, wall and floor. In the simplest plan, eight 
molded modules are cantilevered in pairs from a 
16-foot-square central utility core to form four 16- 
foot-square rooms. The utility core itself contains 
baths, kitchen, laundry and heating facilities. 

The project proceeds on the assumption that 
the molded module can achieve basic engineer- 
ing purposes in a way possible only with plastics. 
Several combinations of the design components, 
including twin cores, can make possible a variety 
of floor plans. Rooms can easily and econom- 
ically be added or removed to suit the changing 
space needs of the family. Also, it is obvious 
that the minimum of site excavation is required 
to accommodate the utility core, the elevation of 
which can be easily adapted to take advantage 
of terrain conditions. Lightweight movable par- 
titions and curtain walls combining a variety of 
core and face materials in a sandwich construc- 
tion will permit flexibility and indoor-outdoor 
living arrangement. 

Decorative and durable laminates combining 
plastics with paper, wood or cloth for counter 
tops, walls and tables will be developed. Shat- 
terproof and lightweight panels of glass-rein- 
forced plastics in a variety of colors and de- 
grees of translucency for transmission and con- 

Continued on Page 35 
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1. Combined office and parking block 


An additional eight floors of office space are 
to be erected on four recently completed park- 
ing floors. The area of the site is 108’ to Little 
Collins Street with a depth of 162’, giving a 
toal of 14,150 sq. ft. net per floor, providing 
much needed office space in this central loca- 
tion of Melbourne. 

The main feature of the building, namely, the 
combination of office and parking floors, will 
provide an ideal arrangement for future tenants. 
Fast automatic lifts will connect the parking floors 
with all office floors. 

Three of the parking floors will have space 
available for outside customers, and one level 
will be preserved for the tenants of the building. 

The unique arrangement arises out of the 
fact that the building is surrounded by sloping 
streets, from which easy access is had to all 
parking levels directly off the street. 

Being practically an island site, excellent 
natural light and ventilation is possible through- 
out the building, the orientations of the full 
height glass wall on three sides are towards the 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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2. Amenities and workshop building for 
employees 


The principal employees’ access is through 
'an entrance marked by cantilever canopy into 
an open way through the building. A main stair 
leads up to the upper level with the mechanical 
equipment room underneath it. The remainder 
of the ground floor is given over to workshop 
space, with steel roller shutters opening to the 
south, and continuous strip windows on the north. 
The main stair leads to a center corridor which 
is closed off by the swinging double entrance 
doors, which would be the actual locking point 
_ of the building. Two identical locker rooms each 
open both north and south from the center cor- 
ridor with access through the toilet room to the 
showers. At the end of the corridor double 
doors lead into the main dining-room to accom- 
modate 100, which is glazed on both north and 
south, with a continuous ‘‘Steellock’’ sunshade 
on the north side protecting the glass from sun 
pentration. 

The structure is to be a reinforced concrete 
slab floor and roof, supported by two rows of 
columns at 24 ft. centers in the middle of the 
building, with 7 ft. cantilevers north and south. 
\|Two end bays have reduced spans of 20 ft. to 
| offset the lack of continuity with 5 ft. cantilevers 

towards the east and west. 

The exterior walls will be ‘‘Chromatex’’ face 
brick, cavity walls, backed with lightweight in- 
terior skin, also face brick in the case of the 
open access way and possibly the corridor and 
| stairway. 

The windows are designed in identical 12 ft. 
width modules, which fix to steel 4x2” vertical 
|:tiffeners with cover-plates. 

Opening sashes are to be hopper type, open- 
ing down and out, and fixed sections adjoining, 
all in zinc-sprayed steel. 

The mechanical equipment is housed in the 
‘oom adjacent to main stair, and has its main 
air intake grille opening on to the Southern end 
of the open access way. 

A vertical duct provides for supply to the con- 
tinuous duct suspended off the ceiling of the 
upper floor center corridor from which grilles 
would be set in either directions to the north 
and south. 








TWO COMMERCIAL STRUCTURES BY HARRY SEIDLER, ARCHITECT 


















































STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS: MILLER AND MILLSTON 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN TYPICAL EXHIBITION FLOOR 


In planning this project it was essential to provide for independent operation of the Science Museum 
and the Art Museum which have different administrations and different hours. At the same time, both 
had to share efficiently the facilities of the building with each other as well as with the civic groups, 
related to the arts, who also will occupy the building. 

It was found that both museums required the same kind of architectural space, a free space with a 
completely flexible panel system, lighting system and control of daylight system. A concrete construc- 
tion with a panel system in 40’ bays was used. All exterior forms were steel, left in place and painted. 
All lighting in the gallery spaces is either from the cases in the Science Museum or from lighting the 
walls in the Art Museum. To vary the pace of the shows to be set up, exterior louvres are used to 


exclude daylight in the exhibitions and to admit as much as possible of sunlight and view in the areas 
designed to combat museum fatigue. 
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PROJECT FOR A MUSEUM OF THE ARTS AND SCIENCES 


DESIGNED BY JOHN L. FIELD 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY EVERETT KROESER 





HOUSE BY ISAMU NOGUCHI 


Kazumi Adachi, architect 


A LIVING AND WORKING ENVIRONMENT AT THE SEA 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY VLAD BALABANOV 


This project is being developed in Carmel, California, for the artist, Robert Rheem. 











| think a lot of what we do as artists revolves around the furnishing of ideal situations that never 
come to be. We are forever building this imaginary abode for which everything we do is finally des- 
tined. Some day we will live as we really want to live, to really live as we know we should, no longer 
rushed. 

Alas that the time and the space for introspection keeps receding ever faster! | gathered from the 
letters written by these two young painters that they wanted a home of poetic sensibility and had a 
regard for the kind of living which most of us keep putting off. 

What | have attempted is an arrangement of moods, a wide variety of sensory experiences to be 
derived in living space. It is not architecture in any conventional sense; it is rather the coordinating 
of space and form indoors and out into an integral and self-sufficient unit. A world apart. 

There are two bedrooms that appear suspended over an area of round white rocks imbedded in 
cement which is also the floor of the bathing area between the bedrooms, the bath itself sunken and 
appearing connected to a water garden outside through a glass wall. There are no beds or other fur- 
niture. The living room, on the other hand, may be said to be entirely filled with one enormous piece 
of furniture: a platform with holes for sitting. 

The guest house is one large veranda with tatami suitable for meditation or enjoyment of the won- 
derful view. This is a duckpond with reeds and beyond it a sandbar and the spray of waves. The 
form of the structure, especially of the roofs, came about through the specification of large redwood 
timber from a dismantled bridge.—Isamu Noguchi 
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The problem was to design two houses, one 
for a young couple with three small children, 
and another for the parents. 

The young couple’s house comprises three 
bedrooms, two baths, living room, kitchen and 
service area, also car port. 

The parents’ house is to be the same but with 
two bedrooms and one bath. 

Considering the location, prevailing wincs, 
sun, etc., in order to obtain the best results con- 
cerning cross ventilation and exposures the arcli- 
tect arrived at the final bi-nuclear and split-level § 
plan. This made the most of the dimension o9f 
of the lot. With this solution at least two expo- 
sures were obtained for the bedrooms and three | 
for the living rooms. It also permitted the use 
of a terrace-garden one half level higher from 
the upper living room. 

Structure—One-foot supporting walls of com- 
mon brick were used. The partitions are of the 
same material which has been left exposed, 
treated only with a coat of transparent water- 

A TWO-FAMILY DWELLING BY MARIO ROMANACH, ARCHITECT proofing. The slabs are of reinforced concrete 
which in some places has been chopped with 
an ax giving a very nice finish. The woodwork 
is varnished cedar, natural color. 

The floors of the house are of six-inch light 
gray tiles instead of the usual ten inches, thus 
giving a greater sense of span. The carport and 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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FOURTH AND FIFTH LEVELS 
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DETAILS OF THE STAIRS WHICH SERVE AS A COMMUNICATING CORE BETWEEN THE TWO UNITS. 


FIRST AND SECOND LEVELS 


















PHOTOGRAPHS BY MUNIZ 
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The shape and structure of this new furniture 
have been suggested by the strength and light- 
ness of the vertical supports of curved plywood. 
The tables, stools, benches, as well as a small 
sofa and teacart not shown, are all of natural 
Finnish birch and constructed in the same man- 
ner: the supporting vertical members are simply 
_ fastened to a frame of curved bent plywood. 
The tops are varied and include upholstered 
foam rubber, glass, opaline, laminated plastic, 
marble, stone slab, ceramic tile. While extremely 
strong, the pieces can be easily disassembled. 
Because the wood supporting elements are re- 
duced to a minimum they are not heavy. This 
type of furniture is particularly suited to mass 
production. 

By using the horizontal joining of the major- 
ity of the elements which compose the various 
pieces shown, the architects have developed a 
new system, the essential characteristics of which 
are: similar supporting members for all types of 
furniture, elimination of all metal parts such as 
screws, braces, hinges, pivots, etc., to join parts; 
maximum flexibility of design, maximum simplic- 
ity and economy of fabrication at minimum cost; 
and a unique principle of construction at the 
base of this system, the central idea of which 
is a patented joint between the carrying and 
supporting members. This very special joint, 
which is also the means by which the horizontal 
elements are fitted together consists of a special 
method of insertion which takes advantage of 
two distinct principles: the dovetail and the 
wedge. By a simple pressure of the hand the 
various elements can be joined and a fitting 
without play is obtained. 
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books and magazines 


on applied and fine art 





Museum Books, inc. 


New books of special interest to readers 
of the magazine ARTS & ARCHITECTURE 
Retail only; no trade discount. 


@ NEW GARDENS by Ernest Baumann 
An excellent book on eight gardens described in great detail 
with over 400 photographs, plans, sketches, etc. The general 
lay-out of each garden is shown with single groupings and 
plants. The peculiar situation of each garden—lakeside, hill, 
town, slope—presented the designer with new, different prob- 
lems requiring their own solutions. Cloth. Zurich 1955. $12.00 


@ EXHIBITION STANDS by Robert Gutmann & Alexander Koch 
The first book to cover every phase of exhibition and display 
work of 140 designers and architects. Experts from seven coun- 
tries survey the general standard of exhibitions in their coun- 
tries and indicate the trend of imaginative contemporary three- 
dimensional design. Cloth, Stuttgart 1955. $12.50 


@ ARCHITECTS’ YEAR BOOK #6 edited by Trevor Dannatt 
A collection of illustrated articles on architecture, town plan- 
ning and interior design in U.S.A., England, Japan and the 
Scandinavian countries etc. Special studies of the works of Pier 
Nervi, Finn Juhl, Le Corbusier. Cloth, London 1955. $9.00 


Special Offer 

@ Le CORBUSIER, COMPLETE WORKS 1910-1952 
Five exciting volumes containing the works of one of the most 
influential architects of modern times. All aspects of Le Cor- 
busier’s activities including architecture, painting, sculpture etc. 
Take advantage of this offer. Five volume set. $50.00 


All book orders must be prepaid. Please make your 
check payable to the magazine 


Arts & Architecture 
3305 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 5, California 





Designed by Finn Juhl 


BAKER FURNITURE, INC. 
Holland, Michigan 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
6TH FLOOR MERCHANDISE MART THE MANOR HOUSE 
305 E. 63RD STREET 


LOS ANGELES 
8778 BEVERLY BOULEVARE 


SHOWROOMS: EXHIBITORS BUILDING, GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


ARTS & ARCHITECTURE 


EDUCATION FOR DESIGN—MICHAEL FARR 
(Continued from Page 15) 


year by year, recording not only the types of change, but also 
the pace of change. The manufacturer would then be able to 
direct the efforts of his design team toward a creative revaluation 
of the product in terms of a revealed social pattern; not toward 
the supply of a series of artistic overcoats for a ready-made solu- 
tion based on percentages. 

Is all this preliminary activity necessary to design? After study 
of trade press advertisements, shop windows and tours round 
industrial fairs few people, in Europe at any rate, would deny 
that something must be done. While no country is prepared to 
admit that the shoddy and meretricious designs it produces reflect 
a shoddy and merctricious civilization, few movements are in being 
to prove their innocence. The most notable instance today is the 
Council of Industrial Design in Britain, set up by the government 
ten years ago to promote by all practicable means the improvement 
of design in the products of British industry. Its successes over 
the years can be traced to unceasing activity at all levels of indus- 
try, the distributive trade, purchasing public and export market, 
through the media of conferences, national and local exhibitions, 
publications and teen-age education. In their own ways the Scandi- 
navian design societies, the Werkbund, Rat fiir Formgebung in 
Germany, and others in Holland, Belgium, France and Switzerland 
are working upon complementary programmes toward the same 
end. The design exhibition just open at Halsingborg, Sweden, is 
striking proof of this. 

It is perhaps more difficult to cultivate a responsive, critical 
public for design than it is to influence distributors and industrial- 
ists. Yet the need for work in this sphere is more pressing than in 
any other. The idea already mentioned of using industrial prod- 
ucts creatively is the final imponderable in the search for the aims 
of design. What can be done to encourage people to make more 
profound and more precise demands on the designer and so 
through him on the whole commercial system? Education? Yes, 
but where, and at what stage in development? The familiar cry 
for more use of design appreciation exercises at school has, as far 
as I am aware, hardly been answered in Europe; the recent experi- 
ments by Eames, Nelson and Girard at Georgia University appear 
to be most promising. Yet education in the potentialities of design 
given at high school and university is the only practicable solu- 
tion. People do not know what pleasurable experiences are lying 
in wait for them, in literature for example, until a teacher has 
shown them the way. Design, as with all the visual arts, needs 
critical, explanatory presentation before it can be appreciated. As 
we have seen, the designer’s ideas need to be conditioned by those 
of his public; he can research into what is wanted now, but the 
needs of industry go further than this. To meet them by planning 
a future product, the designer should initially be governed by the 
aims put to him by a responsible, critical public. Without doubt 
there is much to be done before more than a handful of people 
in any country can enjoy that description. 

The ‘analysis of beauty’ has always troubled men. Yet if ad- 
vanced modern designers ever hope to put aside the Jaisser faire 
attitude of creating relatively expensive products for the discerning 
few, the problem of presenting design to the untutored public must 
be faced. As media, films are effective for quick results, but they 
tend to indoctrinate rather than cultivate; they lack the essential 
advantage of allowing the audience to refer back and to reconsider 
a point unhurried. What a film inevitably leaves out of account is 
the varying speed with which people absorb a communication. 
On the other hand a book, an illustrated analysis of a design, pro- 
viding for varying depths of perceptivity, would not be limited in 
the same way. Though it would undoubtedly lack the auditory- 
visual impact of a film, its accessibility would tend to imbue its 
message with a cumulative effect. 

By probing the imponderables of beauty the critic, who stands 
midway between commerce and consumer, hopes to arrive at a 
point where general acceptance on both sides can be invited. Sup- 
pose, with a china teapot in our hands, we consider certain ques- 
tions. These questions, which I have attempted to use elsewhere, 
are not meant to provide finite answers, but to stir the brain. 
Firstly, does it make satisfactory tea and can it be operated efficient- 
ly and without strain? Now, regarding its artistic quality, what 
degree of intensity of thought and feeling does its form express? 
Does its decoration supplement or disrupt the general effect? 
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Could the identical artistic effect be achieved in another way? 
If so, there would be no point in continuing the analysis, for if 
lack of precision in the use of materials is exposed, subsequent 
questioning is irrelevant. To have any artistic significance the 
teapot must represent a creative revaluation of the possibilities of 
the materials and techniques at the designer’s disposal. A useful 
test is this: Does it make all former teapots seem slightly less 
relevant to our needs and preferences? Is it something of which 
we have been intuitively aware, but yet never managed to express? 

The teapot represents a binding together of materials and tech- 
niques, conditioned by the function, to achieve a certain form. Can 
we say that this form surprises and pleases us? This pleasure 
should not be obviously presented. It should be achieved by the 
effort we have made, through critical analysis, to appreciate the 
teapot. The final and decisive aesthetic effect eludes explanation. 
As far as I am aware, this final experience in any form of art can 
only be described by similes. 

Distinct from the teapot’s intrinsic values are its evidential 
values. The contemporary vitality of the teapot depends on them. 
We recognize vitality, and therefore the evidential values, accord- 
ing to the degree to which we are aware of the Zeitgeist, or spirit 
of our civilization. We recognize that the matter is complex and 
in doing so we perceive that today we have not yet discovered an 
acceptable popular basis upon which each of us can erect his per- 
sonal standard of excellence in design. We do not enjoy this 
popular working basis for agreement because we have made in- 
sufficient effort to develop our faculty for discrimination. A begin- 
ning can be made by accumulating an experience of many indus- 
trial designs in which a similar degree of vitality and intensity of 
expression is apparent. What they look like is important only as 
an aid to identification, cataloguing, etc. It is what they do to us 
and what we do with them that matters. We call the resulting 
effect pleasure—an aesthetic quality—on account of the effort we 
have made to possess a new experience. This unfortunately con- 
stitutes the inherent limitation in discussing visual art. An artistic 
standard cannot be expressed by us in visual terms—except as the 
most superficial pointer to what may be a rewarding experience 
for others. 

If such a book, based on these considerations and dealing with 
a range of industrial products photographed and minutely de- 
scribed, ever comes to be written, I feel that it would help to 
engender an effective communication between public and designer. 
But in being aware of the needs and preferences on on side, we 
must not forget the potentialities as well as the limitations on 
the other. Far too little is generally known about the material, eco- 
nomic, social and, in general, extra-artistic aspects of designing in 
industry. A teapot is not a poem, which we may analyze directly 
knowing that only one man was responsible for it. A teapot is 
the product of materials and techniques susceptible to change and 
development; it is the outcome of traditional or modern manufac- 
turing methods, conditioned by designers, engineers and execul 
tives habitually trained in certain ways. These elements are differ- 
ent for each category of product; they should be known and appre- 
ciated before relevant demands can be made on industry. Com- 
munication goes both ways. While there is patently a need to 
broaden industry’s experience of its public, there is also the neces- 
sity of indicating to all consumers the inherent possibilities of 
design in industry. 


The preceding article is from a speech delivered at the 1955 Interna- 
tional Design Conference held at Aspen, Colorado. 


NOTES IN PASSING 
(Continued from Page 13) 


taining that he is its custodian. To do this, he must find the means 
of being both careful and eager at the same time. 

As a matter of fact, if we make a thorough study of all of the 
aspects of the Declaration itself, we must recognize that it was 
conceived in a spirit of calm objectivity. It was approved by every- 
one. Not a single state voted against it; and if some abstained 
from voting, they did so only because they thought the Declaration 
did not go far enough. The Declaration is firmly founded upon the 
dignity and the respect for the human personality. It shows plainly 
that an alliance between freedom and justice can be achieved only 
through brotherhood and devotion to the community. Obviously, 
these are lofty objectives on which general agreement is not likely 
to be simple and easy. The task of the teacher is to show the gap 
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telephone facilities cost the least and please the prospective 
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ments as important as enough electric outlets. And just as he 
wouldn’t buy a house wired for only one lamp, so today he 
expects to find his home equipped with more than one tele- 
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between the statements of principle and the realities; to make the 
pupils understand that the role of politics is to build a bridge 
between the ideal and the real; and to convince them that they can 
and should make personal contributions to this infinitely well-worth- 
while work. 

The teacher should explain the conflicts between the ideal and 
the real, between the spiritual and the worldly planes, between 
moral requirements and political realities. There are, for example, 
Antigone and Creon. We may say that Antigone is right, but that 
does not mean that Creon is wholly wrong. Appealing to his pupils’ 
feelings, he must awaken in them enthusiasm and indignation at 
the same time. This is not dangerous, provided he also appeals to 
their intellectual objectivity, and reminds them that, in dealing with 
political problems, we must often make judgments without having 
all the knowledge we should have. This is the heart of the problem. 
And the teacher who can be, at the same time, enthusiastic about 
moral principles and objective in the presentation of the facts will 
be fully carrying out his double task—of both informing and train- 
ing young people. 

In the last analysis, therefore, the efforts should be to bring 
political ideals to the pupils rather than to direct them towards 
political conclusions: such an ideal exists in the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights: the affirmation of freedom and the affirmation 
of equality. Of course, each is in itself both splendid and hard to 
achieve. But the purpose of education is to present splendid and 
difficult tasks to young people. That is how real men are trained. 
The pupils should also be shown that freedom and equality, when 
linked together, are even harder to attain; that they can destroy 
each other. There is always the strong temptation to think: ‘‘Let us 
suppress freedom in order at least to achieve justice’’ or ‘‘Let us 
put aside justice in order at least to keep freedom.’’ Nevertheless, 
the supreme goal of teaching Human Rights to young people, 
M. Francois concludes, is to convince them that freedom and justice, 
linked together, are more splendid than separately, and that the 
link between them is itself the true political ideal.—Unesco 


TWO FAMILY DWELLING—ROMANACH 
(Continued from Page 28) 
and terraces are floored with antique Catalan tiles. 

The color of the bricks, the varnished wood and the texture and 
color of the chopped concrete, resulted in a very harmonious color 
scheme setting off forcefully the part which each component plays in 
the whole. 

The stairway is situated in the center of the building to facilitate the 
circulation within a minimum of space. This space acts at the same 
time as an air shaft, admitting and distributing light and air to all 
parts of the building. The steps of the stairs are of varnished sabicv 
rods and are supported by steel tensors. The hand rails of varnished 
sabicU wood act as beams in some spots. 

In the stair well, in order to separate one house from the other 
without creating a sense of enclosure, some wooden jalousies were 
used, a traditionally Cuban custom. 

In one of the houses the partition of the kitchen and living room 
is effected by the kitchen furniture made of varnished cedar with white 
Formica tops. The separation of car port from stairs was obtained 
by a brick jalousie. 


COMBINED OFFICE AND PARKING BLOCK—SEIDLER 

(Continued from Page 22) 

east, west and south. Control of sunlight on the east and west sides 
will be provided by vertical exterior adjustable aluminum louvres 
manually operated in 12’ 6” sections from inside, each section of 
louvres can be locked in any desired position, which will provide 
complete sun-control at any time of the year to either completely 
exclude, or admit sunlight. 

The construction of the building is of flatslab, high strength rein- 
forced concrete with all floors cantilevered beyond the structural 
steel columns. 

The full height glass walls will be made of aluminum framed sec- 
tions with double hung opening sashes and fixed obscured wired 
glass from the floor to 3 ft. 

The building will have special provisions for employee recreation 
on the roof with kitchenettes for luncheon facilities. 

A Board Room will be at the disposal of all tenants on the top 
floor, where Companies can hold their Directors’ and Shareholders’ 
meetings. 
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EXPERIMENTAL HOUSE IN PLASTICS 

(Continued from Page 21) 

trol of light in new ways both inside and outside the house. Con- 
duits, ducts and piping, much of it integrally formed into wall and 
floor sections, will be made of flexible and corrosion-resistant plas- 
tics. Gaskets and stripping of plastics extruded in various cross sec- 
tions will be used to seal openings and join panel sections. 

The design is being refined at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology by architect Marvin Goody under the guidance of Richard W. 
Hamilton, director of the Monsanto-sponsored research project and 
research associate in the school’s Department of Architecture. It is 
expected that the final design will be completed by the end of the 
year. 


ART 

(Continued from Page 12) 

by that collection!) For a temperament like Davie’s a contact with 
the fury of Jackson Pollock—the Pollock just before he became 
completely non-figurative—was enough to release all dammed-up 
feelings. 

In America, Davie would not be an unusual phenomenon although 
his work would always distinguish him. But in Britain, Davie is a 
strange, wild bird who sweeps down rarely in the London art world, 
but whose assertive presence is felt. 

Davie's stone-converted barn is far out in the rolling countryside. 
His bookshelves are crowded, with many books on primitive culture 
and arts; his walls decorated with patterns to evoke African geomet- 
ric design. In this moral and physical isolation Davie functions best. 
He is lean, lithe, sandy-haired, nervous, distracted. He wears a full, 
fair beard and often speaks into it as though to himself rather than 
his listeners. His pale blue eyes are quick to recognize but turn 
away frequently. In spite of sandals, beard and eccentric manner, 
Davie strikes one as a genuine ascetic, a proud, arrogant-and- 
humble dreamer. He thinks of the artists as a prophet with a mission 
which must be pursued with religious dedication. Davie has an 
elaborate but | feel flexible and spontaneously re-constructed mysti- 
que which guides his emotions but leaves his hand free. He is a 
believer in primitive, unadorned truth; in the truth of his bowels. 
The sanctity of the artist as magician is part of his credo. Very 
probably, his need to assert the holiness of the artist springs from 
the indifferent and fearful attitudes of the majority of English artists. 
Davie becomes a defender of a faith in spite of himself and his 
deep desire to be independent of everything but his own impulse. 
It is probably for that reason that he stamps his boot-marks on his 
paintings. In America, that would not be necessary. 

The mark of the boot is one side of Davie’s dual soul. For, having 
once made it, he can go on to more developed and subtle techniques 
for stirring passion. Essentially, he is not an enfant-terrible: he is 
too much driven by his inventive demon for that. For him, the 
creative act is a series of acts which will result, perhaps, in a single 
creative fact. It is interesting in this context to note Davie's re- 
action to a widely-read article by Harold Rosenberg in Art News 
about American ‘‘action painters.’’ Most of the good painters | met 
in England have been constructively bothered by that article. For 
Davie, it seemed to provoke reflection on his own creative method. 
‘For me, painting is non-action, not action.’’ Since he works furious- 
ly, sometimes at five paintings at a time, totally exhausting an idea 
within a few days, Davie’s problem is to throw out everything and 
later gather it together. The act of not painting is the creative, 
binding force. (Perhaps if Davie were not in Britain, he would be 
relieved of the responsibility of pondering ‘‘creative method."’) 

During the past five years Davie has been wrestling with two per- 
haps unreconcilable problems. By temperament he is drawn to the 
free expressionism which allows image to spill from unfathomable 
source. But the poet survives in him, and he searches at the same 
time for symbol. Both problems have been followed intermittently 
for the past few years simultaneously. 

A few years ago, still concerned with perspective, Davie placed 
clotted, organic forms in context to an established foreplane, and 
used diagonals to lead the eye into rear regions. A tendency to 
compartmentalize forms, still present in his work, supported perspec- 
tive constructions. In those days his palette was still the more or 
less persuasive palette of ‘‘finished’’ painters. His backs were teased 
to coal-gloss, or muted to pearl; his ochres were broken into tones; 
his reds always delicate. More recently, Davie has nearly eliminated 
half-tones, and works with the flat but assertive reds of sign paint- 
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ers; blacks are never burnished; greens and ochres are blunt. And 
all colors are counterpointed with heavy white. 

Certain of Davie’s recent paintings (those of the non-symbolic 
type) suggest landscapes or interiors, or both. Since he turns away 
from the brick-cottage countryside, away from the thunderous skies 
and damp hay fields it is a question as to where these paintings 
spring from. Perhaps from the African sculptures, the Oceanic 
paintings he has seen in his books; from those magical forces 
isolated by the primitive eye. It is curious how well we recognize 
and remember what we yearn for. Davie has responded wholly 
to magics echoing forth from ancient history. In his non-symbolic 
paintings the animism of primitive art is resuscitated in the great 
sweeps of black curvilinear forms which spring forward while shapes 
within—breasts, fruits, rafters—press in every direction, barely con- 
tained by the huge format. 

The other side of Davie's soul is revealed in his mysterious, barely 
furnished works concerned with symbol. Triangle and diamond 
shapes often occur. Cruciform structures or great central voids 
create immediate magic while the surfaces, overpainted many times, 
suggest all that is behind the final experience. In one vertical paint- 
ing, three-quarter of the picture-plane is covered with a gray like 
a mirror under water. A few dull reds and blacks surround the single 
circle posed on a thin black base. All that is in this painting tells 
of many eliminations, destructions and despairs which went before 
the final sum of emotion. A horizonal painting about eight feet 
long embodies a religious ardour.On a pale blue ground, thick 
and opaque, two table-like shapes widely set at either side of the 
canvas are connected wtih what seems like a spit on which revolves 
a small complex of organic forms. An effect of altar and sanguine 
sacrifice results. 

Davie's use of the sprawling void, people here and there with 
almost floating forms, is similar to that of many of the American 
painters, who, dispensing with perspective, have reached the same 
spatial ambiguity. 

In Davie's thousands of drawings, the inventive and always veer- 
ing imagination is most obvious. Although it is true that Davie is 
still prey to superficially shocking effects, and relies occasionally 
on the unorthodox boot-mark, or muddy smurch for effect, the draw- 
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ings and his better paintings prove that he is reaching for a complex 
ideal which will never be easily accepted. 

William Scott, another of the dissenters, comes by his unorthodoxy 
in an orthodox way. He is a product of the Royal Academy, and 
established his name with his early academic work. But, unlike so 
many, his need to simplify and intensify was strong enough to push 
him beyond first success into less advantageous ground. Like Davie, 
Scott (who is part Irish and part Scottish) relies primarily on instinct 
and would like, he says, “to paint without thinking at all.”" His 
imperative is to wrest from the few established themes he has 
pursued ail his life a simple but profound content. Slowly but un- 
relentingly Scott has evolved an abstract idiom which grows from 
his earlier work. When, from time to time, he paints a semi-abstract 
still-life, it is weaker and | believe proves that his inner need to 
push beyond the simple visual fact is greater than his wish to renew 
direct contact with the recognizable, intimate object. 

Scott's themes are the table with still-life, often transformed into a 
personage; the figure on chair; the interior with its objects. From 
many sketches he evolves variations, alterations, which by virtue of 
intense research, become universal, full of suggested relationships. 
In the drawings, a chair and seated person, brought into very 
close focus becomes a vast landscape moving off the paper; a table 
with fruit becomes a person pushing up against a springy, invisible 
wall. Scott's line, which even in his paintings colored with earths, 
grays, blacks, greens and reds, is wavery and unpredictable, always 
evidencing the human hand. These lines create dominant move- 
ments in his works, while color, which he insists is still in the Cézanne 
tonal tradition, is merely a space modifier. Scott's chief distinction 
is his ability to suggest a form, living in a clearly defined space, and 
affected by the sum of human activity around it. His objects are 
defined not so much by physical light as by undefinable psycho- 
logical pressure which insists on the relationship of things in and out 
of paintings to the perceiver. 

In the case of Peter Lanyon, whose gentle landscape fantasies 
have epitomized the Cornwall school, the gradual gain of force is 
hard to describe. His abstractions of the moss-green, sea-shrouded 
coast were always couched in tonal terms; always loaded with small 
and often disturbingly recessive forms. Of late, Lanyon has tended 
to work with large surfaces, and has ventured into full-bodied color. 
His new free brushing and emotional attack on overwashed surfaces 
bring his work out of the realm of ‘‘civilized’’ painting into a new 
and far more stimulating territory. 

| found perhaps half-dozen other painters whose work showed 
their interest in defying the English canon of the good and the civil- 
ized, but they have not quite asserted themselves with the vigor 
of those already mentioned. 


MUSIC 
(Continued from Page 11) 

Seventy thousand dollars had been raised to make a cheerless 
fiasco. Stokowski could have won and delighted this audience by 
using his standard repertoire, and they would have endured a few 
unknown novelties for the sake of the more experienced listeners. 
Instead, the programs turned out to be prestigiously ill-organized, 
beyond the general understanding, offensive to the specialist. 
Twentieth century music was done a disservice, the old music was 
abused. Too unhappy to endure the misplaced Sibelius and feeling 
that neither music nor | were in a mood to be serenaded, | took 
off and drove my rocks home. 

If by this article | offend the good citizens of Santa Barbara and 
my friends among them, | regret it. The good citizens need someone 
loud enough to speak a piece for them. | went to the Festival in 
good spirits; | have faithfully reported each concert as | heard it; 
| think the Festival disastrous. | hope and trust that the good in- 
tentions of the concert committee will survive what has happened 
to them, and that another series, next summer, will be prepared, 
taking into consideration the real audience, and without Stokowski. 
Cussing me out will do no good. 

If a moral is needed, | append it: money will not buy good pro- 
grams. If advice can be used, | give it: spend half as much and make 
up the difference in planning. Choose a conductor who has not 
outgrown his business. There are at least five in Los Angeles who 
might have brought off even these programs—well- no, | doubt 
that: the programs in the place and circumstances were beyond 
bringing off. 

If the committee wishes to plan for an audience of thousands, 
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let them visit Redlands Bowl and find out how this sort of thing is 
being done, summer after summer for more than thirty seasons, 
drawing large audiences from all over the San Bernardino Valley 
and from points farther out: a whole summer season for less than 
$70,000, and there is no admission charge. If Santa Barbara 
wishes to maintain a higher musical standard than that of Redlanas, 
they will need to do a lot of planning. They will need to compromise 
between the few hundred and the thousands, find a successful median 
between the Ojai Festival and Redlands. The Ojai Festival, with 
limited seating capacity, can afford to set very high standards. 
Redlands Bowl this summer presented seventeen concerts, including 
two orchestral programs and three operas, plus ballets, smaller 
groups, and soloists. Redlands Bowl has presented chamber music, 
but it was real chamber music and drew a small audience. No 
shame in that. It would be a shame if Ojai tried to imitate Redlands 
and present mass programs; it would be a shame if Santa Barbara 
tried to emulate Ojai and exclude their larger public. 

Redlands Bowl does not aim at my tastes, but | do not expect 
any audience of a thousand, under the best conditions, to share my 
tastes. If | were to program for an audience of this size, | would 
consult not my preferences but theirs. And | do not mean Hollywood 
Bowl programming, a blind boxoffice denigration of the public in- 
terest. | mean good programming, aimed just over the heads of a 
popular audience, just high enough to make them reach. And by 
gosh | would see to it that the programs were well played. 


J.0.B. 
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Prepared and distributed monthly by the Institute of Contemporary 
Art as a service to manufacturers and to individuals desiring employ- 
ment with industry either as company or outside designers. No service 
or placement fee is charged to artists, architects, designers, or companies. 

J.O.B. is in two parts: 

I. Openings with manufacturers and other concerns or institutions 
interested in securing the services of artists, architects or designers. 
We invite manufacturers to send us descriptions of the types of work 
they offer and the kinds of candidates they seek. Ordinarily the 
companies request that their names and addresses not be given. 
II. Individual artists and designers desiring employment. We invite 
such to send us information about themselves and the type of em- 
ployment they seek. 

Please address all communications to: Editor, J.O.B., Institute of 
Contemporary Art, 138 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass., unless 
otherwise indicated. On all communications please indicate issue, 
letter and title. 


1. OPENINGS WITH COMPANIES 


A. ARCHITECT: Well-established eastern Pennsylvania architectural 
firm desires young architectural design graduate with 2 yrs. office 
practice. Excellent junior partnership possibilities for ambitious and 
energetic person. Practice will include all phases, in medium-sized 
office handling $10,000 to $2,000,000 classes of contemporary work. 
B. ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNER: Old established architectural firm located 
in college town within 60 miles of Boston needs experienced designer. 
Older person desired. Practice includes all types of private and pub- 
lic buildings. Give experience, availability, age and salary expected. 
C. ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN: For Denver office. Must be familiar 
with all phases of architectural office work, design, working drawings, 
etc. Small office, never over four men. Would appreciate full particu- 
lars as to experience, education, age and salary desired. 

D. ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN: Large national corporation located in 
Boston seeks experienced male architectural draftsman for full-time 
position in small department. Salary commensurate with experience. 
E. ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMEN: Large department store located in Bos- 
ton seeks four architectural drafstmen for full-time positions in a small 


department. Experience in design of store interiors is desirable. Salary 
commensurate with experience. 
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F. ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMEN: Thoroughly experienced F. P. apart- 
ments. Long term projects. Apply B. H. Whinston, Architect, 465 
Lexington Avenue, N.Y.C., N.Y. 

G. ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN, DESIGNER AND DELINEATOR needed for 
leading contemporary architectural firm. Experience desirable but not 
necessary. A. L. Aydelott & Associates, 2080 Peabody Avenue, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 


H. CLOCK AND TIMER DESIGNER: New England manufacturer invites ap- 
plication from recent graduates of industrial design school for ap- 
prenticeship or junior staff design position. 


I. COMPANY PRODUCT DESIGNER: Boston plastics molding manufacturer 
seeks imaginative product designer with strong mechanical back- 
ground, practical attitude, at least several years experience in molded 
plastics industry, to serve on staff as full-time product development 
director. Salary adequate to attract right man. 


J. DESIGNERS OF MACHINERY: The Institute of Contemporary Art (138 
Newbury St., Boston 16) will consider purchasing at cost, photo- 
gtaphs or slides (2’x2” color, “before and after,” preferred) of new 
or redesigned machinery of any type. The collection thus made will 
be available on loan to any contributing designer. Inquiries are in- 
vited. (Address: Editor, Machine Design Slide Collection.) 

K. EXHIBITION CONSTRUCTION WORKERS: Museum Branch of National 
Park Service has two positions open in Government exhibits studio, 
Washington, D. C. Address inquiries to Director, National Park 
Service, Washington 25, D. C. 

1. Exhibit Construction Worker: GS-7 position for recent art 
school graduates with varied skills, to assist others in design, 
construction and installation of displays for variety of Gov't. 
museums throughout the U.S. Thorough knowledge of two and 
three-dimensional design principles and good color sense are 
necessary to insure attractive, well-built interpretive exhibits. 

2. Exhibit Construction Specialist: GS-9 position for art school 
graduate with minimum 2 yrs. experience in exhibit design, 
museum preparation or commercial art. Should be able to par- 
ticipate in a variety of design and construction problems in- 
cluding two and three-dimensional display and scale models. 
Thorough knowledge of shop tools, artist’s materials, and 
drafting equipment necessary. Position requires working alone 
or with others, occasional supervision of others. 


CURRENTLY AVAILABLE PRODUCT 


LITERATURE AND INFORMATION 





Editors Note: This is a classified review of currently available manufacturers’ 
literature und product information. To obtain a copy of any piece of literature 
or information regarding any product, list the number which precedes it on 
the coupon which appears below, giving your name, address, and occupation. 
Return the coupon to Arts & Architecture and your requests will be filled as 
rapidly as possible. Items preceded by a check (™) indicate products which 
have been merit specified for the new Case Study House J7. 


NEW THIS MONTH 


Inquire for a handsome ($1.00) file | woven original. An accordion folder of 
folder of 20 swatches of Granite, a heavy- | fifty different swatches with complete 
duty upholstery, adapted from a hand| information may be ordered for $3.00. 
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The finest contemporary fabrics from 
Jack Lenor Larsen, Inc. are available 
at Kneedler Fauchere showrooms in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. These fab- | 
rics are weaver-designed, with the yarn 
selection, the designing, the weaving, 
and the sales supervised by the Larsen 
associates. The designers have exper- 
ience in both design and architecture | 
and know the place of fabric in the 
scheme of things. Write: Larsen, Inc., 
36 E. 22nd St., New York, N. Y. 


APPLIANCES 


(426) Contemporary Clocks and Ac- 
cessories: New collection of 8 easily 
mounted weather vanes, traditional and 
modern designs by George Nelson. At- | 
tractive folder Chronopak contempo- | 
rary clocks, crisp, simple, unusual 
models; modern fireplace accessories; 
lastex wire lamps, and bubble lamps. 


George Nelson, designer. Brochure 
available. One of the finest sources of 
information, worth study and_ file 


space.—Howard Miller Clock Co., Zee- | 
land, Mich. 


FABRICS 


(17la) Contemporary Fabrics: Infor- 
mation one of best lines contemporary 
fabrics by pioneer designer Angelo 
Testa. Includes hand prints on cottons | 
and sheers, woven design and corre. | 
lated woven solids. Custom printing 
offers special colors and individual fab 
rics. Large and small scaled pattern: | 
plus a large variety of desirable tex 
tures furnish the answer to all your 
fabric needs; reasonably priced. An 
gelo Testa & Company, 49 East Ontario 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 





FURNITURE 
(188a) Baker Modern Furniture: Infor- 


| tions may 


, mation complete line new contemporary 
| furniture designed by Finn Juhl, tables. 


cabinets, upholstered pieces, chairs; rep- 
resents new concept in modern furni- 
ture; fine detail and soft, flowing lines 
combined with practical approach to 
service and comfort; shelf and cabinet 
wall units permit exceptional flexibility 
in arrangement and usage; various sec- 
be combined for specific 
needs; cabinet units have wood or glass 
doors; shelves and trays can be ordered 


| in any combination; free standing units 


afford maximum storage; woods are 
English harewood, American walnut. 
white rock maple in contrasting colors 
—almost true white and deep brown: 
most pieces also available in all walnut: 
wood and provides protection against 
special finish preserves natural finish of 
wear and exposure to moisture; excel 


lent craftsmanship; data belong in all | 


contemporary files: illustrated catalog 
available—Baker Furniture, Inc., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 


(248a) Furniture: 


accurate de- 
scriptions and handsome photographs 
of pieces most representative of the Mc- 
Cobb collections of furniture. Write 
for this reference guide to Hanley-How- 
ard, Dept. AA, 8950 Beverly Blvd., Los 
Angeles 48, Calif. 


| HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING 


(55) Water Heaters, Electric: Brochure. 
cata electric water heaters; good de. 
sign.—Bauer Manufacturing Company 
3121 W. El Segundo Boulevard, Haw 


thorne, California. 


(143a) Combination Ceiling Heater. 
Light: Comprehensively illustrated in 
formation, data on specifications new 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF 
MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) SHOWING 
THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION OF Arts and Architecture, published 
monthly at Los Angeles, California, for October 1, 1955. 


1. 


agers are: Publisher, John D. Entenza, 


The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
3305 Wilshire Boulevard, 


los Angeles 5, California; 


Editor, John D. Entenza, 3305 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 5, California; Managing editor, 
None; Business manager, F. M. Brown, 3305 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 5, California. 


2. The owner is: John D. Entenza, 3305 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 5, California. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per- 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


4. 


Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears 


upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; also the statements in the two para- 
graphs show the affiant's full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 


5. 


The average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed, 


through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 12 months preceding the date 


shown above was: 
weekly newspapers only.) 


(Seal) 


(This information is required from daily, 


weekly, semiweekly, and tri- 


JOHN D. ENTENZA, Editor, Publisher, Owner 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd day of September, 1955. 


CLIFFORD G. SHAW 
Notary Public 
In and for the County of Los Angeles, 
State of California 


(My commission expires May 27, 1958) 
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| cessed surface mounted lense, 


| floors—indoors and out. 


NuTone Heat-a-lite combination heater. 
light; remarkably good design, engi- 
neering; prismatic lens over standard 
100-watt bulb casts diffused lighting 
over entire room; heater forces warmed 
air gently downward from Chromalox 
heating element; utilizes all heat from 
bulb, fan motor, heating element; uses 
iine voltage; no transformer or relays 
required; automatic thermostatic con- 
trols optional; ideal for bathrooms, chil- 
dren’s rooms, bedrooms, recreation 
rooms; UL-listed; this product definite- 
ly worth close appraisal; merit specified 
CSHouse 1952—NuTone, Inc., Madison 


| and Red Bank Roads, Cincinnati 27. 


Ohio. 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


(119a) Recessed and Accent Lighting 
Fixtures: Specification data and engi 
neering drawings Prescolite Fixtures: 
complete range contemporary design: 
for residential, commercial applications: 
exclusive Re-lamp-a-lite hinge; 30 sec- 
onds to fasten trim, install glass or re- 
lamp; exceptional builder and owne: 
acceptance, well worth considering.— 
Prescolite Mfg. Corp., 2229 4th Street 
Berkeley 10, California. 


(782) Sunbeam fluorescent and incan 
descent “Visionaire” lighting fixtures 
for all types of commercial areas such 
as offices, stores, markets, schools, pub- 
lic buildings and various industrial and 
specialized installations. A guide to 


| better lighting, Sunbeam’s catalog shows 
| a complete line of engineered fixtures 


including recessed and surface mount- 
ed, “large area” light sources with 
various, modern diffusing mediums. The 
catalog is divided into basic sections for 
easy reference. —Sunbeam Lighting 
Company, 777 East 14th Place, Los An- 
geles 21, California. 


(965) Contemporary Fixtures: Cata- 
log, data good line contemporary fix 
tures, including complete selection re 
down 
lights incorporating Corning wide angle 
Pyrex lenses: recessed. semi-recessed 
surface-mounted units utilizing reflecto: 
lamps; modern chandeliers for wide): 
diffused, even illumination: selecte:’ 
units merit specified for CSHouse 1950 


| Stamford Lighting, 431 W. Broadway. 
| New York 12, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


(360) Telephones: Information for ar 
chitects, builders on telephone installa 
tions, including built-in data—A. F. 


| DuFault, Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
| Company, 740 So. Olive St., Los Ange- 


les, California. 


| PAINTS, SURFACE TREATMENT 
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including clock chimes; merit specified 
CSHouse 1952.—NuTone, Inc., Madison 
and Red Bank Roads, Cincinnati 27, 
Ohio. 


(262a) Layout Tapes: Fully illustrated 
booklet, “Layout Tapes for Industrial 
Planning” details correct procedures for 
transparent and opaque plant layouts. 
With price list, order form for 75 tapes 
including structural and material con- 
veyor symbols. Write to Labelon Tape 
Co., Inc., 450 Atlantic Ave., Rochester 


|9, New York. 





(160a) Mosaic Clay Tile for walls and | 


The Mosaic 
Line includes new “Formfree” Patterns 
and Decorated Wall Tile for unique ran 
dom pattern development; colorful 
Quarry Tile in plain and five “non-slip” 
abrasive surfaces; and handcrafted 
Faience Tile. The Mosaic Tile Com 
pany, 829 North Highland, Hollywoo:! 
38. HOllywood 48238. 


SPECIALTIES 


t"(249a) Fireplace tools and grates: 
Profusely illustrated brochure showing 
firetools, stands and wall brackets, and- 
irons (cast iron), grates and standing 
ashtrays. Merit specified for Case Study 
House No. 17. Write to Stewart-Win- 
throp, Dept. AA, 7570 Woodman Ave.. 
Van Nuys, Calif. 


(152) Door Chimes: Color folder Nu- 
Tone door chimes; wide range styles, 





SASH, DOORS AND WINDOWS 


 (212a) Glide Aluminum Sliding Win- 
dows: Complete Glide brochure avail- 
able on aluminum sliding windows, en- 
gineered with precision, made of finest 
extruded aluminum, stainless steel 
weatherstripping and rollers for better 
performance, endurance. Advantages: 
eliminates need for costly cleaning ap- 
paratus, scaffolding; easier, less expen- 
sive installation; never requires paint- 
ing; lowers insurance rates; guaranteed 
for life of building. Write to L. Pin- 
son, Dept. AA, Glide Windows, Inc., 
7463 Varna Ave., No. Hollywood, Calif. 


(202A) Profusely illustrated with con. 
temporary installation photos, the new 
12 page catalog-brochure issued bv Steel- 
bilt, Inc., pioneer producer of steel 
frames for sliding glass doorwalls and 
windows, is now available. The Brochure 
includes isometric renderings of con- 
struction details on both Top Roller- 
Hung and Bottom Roller types; 3” scale 
installation details; details of various 
exclusive Steelbilt engineering features; 
basic models: stock models and sizes for 
both sliding glass doorwalls and _ hori- 
zontal sliding windows. This brochure, 
handsomely designed, is available by 
writing to Steelbilt, Inc., Gardena, Cal 


(356) Doors, Combination Screen-Sash; 
Brochure Hollywood Junior combination 
screen metal sash doors; provides venti- 
lating screen door, sash door; perma- 
nent outside door all in one.—West 
Coast Screen Company, 1127 East Sixty 
third Street, Los Angeles, California 
(in 11 western states only.) 


STRUCTURAL MATERIALS 


(21la) New Soulé Steel Stud: Major 
improvement in metal lath studs, Soulé’s 
new steel studs were developed to give 
architects, builders stronger, lighter, 
more compact stud than previously 
available. Advantages: compact open- 
webb design, notched for fast field- 
cutting; continuous flanges; five widths; 


simplifies installation of plumbing, wir- 
| ing, channel. For steel stud data write 


George Cobb, Dept. AA, Soulé Steel 
Company, 1750 Army Street, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 
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NEW CONCRE-TE 
STAINED GLASS WINDOW 


1"-2” CHIPPED COLORED GLASS 
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... GREATER FREEDOM OF DESIGN 


WITH MODERNFOLD [FOLDING DOORS 


Smooth-operating Modernfold Doors— 
the only accordion-type folding doors 
with balanced pantograph hinge 
construction — give architects and builders 
the really practical solution to design 
problems for maximum space use. 
Modernfold Doors eliminate unsightly 
and wasteful “door swing” areas... 

act as ingenious room dividers 

when used as folding walls. 


Vertical steel rods extend from 
the top row hinge plates through ae 
intermediate hinges to bottom 

hinge plates— welded to each! 
Completely integrated pantograph 


frame operates with smooth center 
line pull—resists side sway. 


In homes, schools, offices and factories — 
wherever there’s a need for folding 
walls or doors—there’s a place for 
Modernfold. Write today for booklet 
illustrating the uses of Modernfold 
Folding Doors. 


only MODERNFOLD gives you 
all these exclusive features 





Pairs of hinge plates of 
equal size interlaced to 
form an “X"’ double 
hinge. 


Three track sizes, engi- 
neered for specific door 
size. 


Trolleys attached at 
hinge intersection for 
easier operation. 


@ No cornice needed— 
fabric hides hinges, 
track and trolleys. 


More insulating air 
space between door sur- 
') faces. Sound insulating 
+ liner optional. 


/ Washable vinyl-coated 
| fabric covering in wide 
| range of decorator 
| colors. 


More vertical steel rods 
than any other door. 
Welded, not crimped, to 
hinges. i 
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Same number of project- ———_ 
ing folds on both sides. 
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Fireplace wall—%” sq. Dark Chocolate Velvetex ceramics. 
Hearth—1-9/16” sq. Dark Chocolate Velvetex ceramics. 
Al Criz and Norman Hunter, Architects. Master Tilers, 
Tile Contractor. Photo: George de Gennaro. 





strikin g effect .. . this home-enriching hearthplace of Mosaic ceramic tile, planned by 


Architects Criz and Hunter. You will find exciting design inspiration in 


- - Mosaic tile... the only complete line of ceramic tile. For the Mosaic Western 
sim ply achieved Color Catalog, write Dept. 38-14, The Mosaic Tile Company, 829 N. Highland 


Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. And remember—you and your a ae 
are always welcome at our showrooms and at those of your Tile Contractors. 


te acne) Tie THE MOSAIC TILE COMPANY ember — Tile Council ot America and The Producers’ Council, Inc. Over 1800 Tile Contractors to serve you West of the Rockies 
| on (mOSsaic ile, 


see your phone book R 


: for the name America’s largest ceramic floor and wall tile manufacturer 4 

| >€ of Your Tile . 
Wo Contractor FACTORIES: Jordan Tile Manufacturing Company, Corona, Calif., General Tile Company, E! Segundo, Calif 
wy (Ceramic) 


SHOWROOMS AND WAREHOUSES: Hollywood, Fresno, Rosemead, North Hollywood, San Diego, San Francisco, Calif., Portland, Salt Lake City, Seattle 





